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Art. I1L—Whose is the child? State Schools, Reforma- 
tories, Houses of Refuge, Asylums, Hospitals, State and 
Municipal Charities. 


In determining who shall be the educators of our children, 
or who has authority to determine what education may or 
may not be given them, it must first be settled, Whose is the 
Child? Under pagan Rome the child was held to belong to 
the pater familias, whose authority over his family, his wife, 
children, and slaves, was absolute, and could not be inter- 
fered with by the city or state. When the empire became 
Christian, the child was held to belong to the parents, saving 
the rights of God, of which the church was the guardian and 
interpreter. Since the empire has ceased, as it has through- 
out all modern nations, to be Christian, it is held that the 
child belongs to the state, to the exclusion both of the rights 
of parents and therights of God; and therefore it follows that 
the state has the right to educate, or to determine what 
education shall or shall not be given the child, as well as who 
shall give it. 

The church has always taught that the child belongs, 1, to 
God, whose rights she represents; 2, after God, and sub- 
ordinate to him, the child belongs to the parents; and 3, after 
the parents, to the state. This is strictly philosophical and 
follows the real order. God, as Creator and First Cause of all 
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things visible and invisible, is the absolute owner and pro- 
prietor of the universe, and consequently of the child; the 
parents, being second causes of the child, are its owner, 
against all claimants, except God himself. The state, as re- 
presenting society based on the family, and as guardian and 
protector of the temporal interests of the family and society, 
has an undeniable claim to the child, subordinate to the 
parental and the divine rights, but none against them, which 
ure both prior to it, and sacred and inviolable for it. The 
rights of God and the rights of parents limit and subordinate 
the rights of the state or society. 

This is the Christian order and also the order of creation, 
or the order in which existences, mediante the creative act, 
proceed from God, the first cause. The church, as the repre- 
sentative of the rights of God in human affairs, whether of 
individuals or of nations, claims and has always claimed the 
supreme authority in the bringing up and education of the 
child, makes and always has made it obligatory on all 
parents, members of her ‘body, to bring up and educate their 
children in the faith and practice which God through her 
enjoins; but, as faith is voluntary and cannot be fates sd, and 
as she governs those within, not those without, she leaves 
non-Catholic parents,;—Jews, Pagans, Mahometans, and 
Protestants,—free to bring up their children in their own 
belief or no-belief, religion or superstition, and even for- 
bids their children to be taken from them and brought up in 
the Catholic faith against their consent. 

The state, representing secular society, its rights and 
interests, has the right to require that all childre m should be 
educated, and to found schools, colleges, and universities, 
provide sufficient revenues for as full” and as extensive an 
education as is desirable for social interests and the advance- 
ment of civilization; but it can itself neither educate, nor 
determine what education may or may not be given in them. 
x at, for Catholics, is the province of the church ; ; for non- 

Catholics, who recognize no divinely-instituted teaching 
church, it is the province of parents whose rights to the child 
are always paramount to those of the state or society. Such 
was the order that obtained throughout Christendom till 
almost our times. Indeed it is very nearly the order that 
obtained even in pagan Rome. Hostile as the empire before 
its conversion was to Christianity, I do not find that it ever 
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sought to educate the children of Catholics in paganism, to 
prevent Catholic parents from having their own schools, 
and bringing up their children in their own religion. Julian 
the Apostate, indeed, closed the imperial schools to Christian 
teachers and professors, and forbade Christians to read and 
study the pagan classics and philosophy; but even he re- 
spected the rights of parents, and never encouraged, so far as 
we know, the kidnapping of Christian children and educating 
them in paganism. ‘That is a refinement which belongs to 
modern secularism, and never could have obtained even in 
pagan Rome; for society under pagan, as it ever has been 
under Christian Rome, was based on the sacredness and 
inviolability of the rights of the family, or of parental 
authority. 

The progressive ideas so-called of the age have reversed 
the order asserted by both pagan and Christian tradition. The 
state takes the first place, the family is resolved into indi- 
viduals, and the rights of God are rejected as a relic of 
effete superstition. No religion is allowed that claims to 
bind the conscience of the state; the family holds from civil 
society, and the child belongs to the state. Neither God nor 
the parent has any right to ‘the child, except as a concession 
from the civil authority. This excludes all right of the parent, 
and all right of the church, as re presenting the rights of 
God, to interfere with the education of the child, The 
state is the supreme owner of the child, and may take the 
child by force from the parents, and, if a Catholic child, 
from the church, and send it to what school it pleases, and 
bring it up in what religion or no-religion it chooses. This 
is called civil and religious liberty, that is, the liberation 
of the state from religion, from all law above itself, or which it 
does not create and enjoin. It is very much as somebody 
sung of the proclamation of quiet in Warsaw, when the 
Russians had suppressed the Polish insurrection in 1831: 


‘‘They make a solitude, and call it peace.” 


It denies all authority, and calls it liberty. 

Some zealous non-Catholic advocates of Reformatories, 
Houses of Refuge, Houses of Juvenile Delinquents, ete., in 
their congresses, I am informed, propose to urge upon the 
civil authorities to take forcibly the unoffending children 
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of poor and vicious parents not likely to bring them up 
properly, even against the assent of their parents, and to 
place them in state institutions, where they will be instructed 
in the religion or no-religion of the persons selected to 
manage them; but in all cases, except when they are sent to 
institutions under Catholic control, they are likely, as experi- 
ence proves, to grow up worse members of society than they 
would have done, had they not been taken from their parents. 
Non-Catholic reformatory institutions, whether state or sec- 
tarian, are never successful reformers either of the young or 
the old, of individuals or of society, in morals or politics. 
The intention of non-Catholic reformers may be good, their 
sentiments benevolent, and their liberality large, but their 
institutions seem always to lack the blessing of God, and 
their subjects, when they come out, are, as a rule, covetous 
and dishonest, infidels or fanatics, without any true or fixed 
principles. Then it is a great mistake to suppose that the 
class from which these are taken, is the most dangerous class 
in our cities. Drunkenness is a vice and a sin, but it is not 
confined to the lower class, nor is it more hurtful to the soul, 
or destructive to society, than pride and covetousness. There 
is not less virtue in the so-called lower classes than in the 
so-called upper classes; and the children of those we call the 
poor and vicious, are not worse brought up than the children 
of the rich and fashionable. The re sally alarming feature of 
our society is the constant growth of corruption and wicked- 
ness, of vice and crime, in high places. The extravagance 
of shoddy and petroleum, the frauds of bank presidents, 
cashiers, and tellers, of railroad directors and managers, the 
failure of banks, espe cially of savings banks, to say nothing 
of the corruptions in Congress, State legislatures, and muni- 
cipal governments, are a thousand times more threatening to 
the state, to society, than intemperance, thieving, robbery, 
and murder, so appalling among what are called “the 
dangerous classes” of our cities and towns. 

If we make the state supreme in morals .and education, 
nothing is to be said against taking away the children whose 
parents, whether rich or poor, educated or uneducated, 
fashionable or unfashionable, seem to the police to be incom- 
petent to bring up their children in virtuous habits, and 
sending them to a Protectory or a House of Refuge; but if we 
accept the rule given by Christian tradition, we can send 
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none without the consent of their parents, who have not com- 
mitted some offence punishable by law, nor even then send 
them, without the same consent, to institutions in which am- 
ple provision is not made for their being trained in the religion 
of their parents. But we are insisting on rights which, we 
have said, are no longer recognized, except by Catholics. 
The modern spirit absorbs all rights in the rights of the state. 
It secularizes all rights, in order to secularize all education; 
and it aims to secularize all education, in order to get rid of all 
religion that does not hold from the state, or, as we Ameri- 
cans say, from the people. Its design, with the leaders of 
public opinion, is to get rid of religion and train up children 
and youth in pure secularism, only another name for athe- 
ism; for what else is the assertion of the supremacy of the 
state, of the secular, or of the human order, but the denial of 
God; since, to deny the supreme dominion of God, or the su- 
preme dominion of “the Word made flesh,” is as much 
atheism as is the denial of the being of God? The Establish- 
ment in England makes a feeble stand against secularism, but 
ineffectually ; because it itself holds from the secular, the 
Queen, Lords, and Commons, and has itself only a secular 
authority. The conservative Protestant party in Prussia oppose 
the comple te secularization of education ; but ineffe -ctually, for 
the same reason. The Evangelical Church of Prussia is a 
creature of the state, created by Frederic William III, and 
depends on the crown for its very existence; and it has on 
its own principles no ground on which it can make a logical 
stand against the destructive policy of Prince von Bismarck. 

In our own country the demand is for unsectarian educa- 
tion, which means, on the one hand, a purely secular education, 
and on the other, an anti-Catholic and decide dly Protestant 
education, even for the children of Catholics. Governor Dix, 
in his message to the legislature of New York, recommends 
the discontinuance of all appropriations from the public funds 
for the aid or support of sectarian schools, or any other than 
state institutions. This looks fair enough on its face, but it 
is really directed against Catholics, and Catholics alone; be- 
cause all educational, correctional, and eleemosynary estab- 
lishments, under the immediate control of the state and sup- 
ported by it, are just as much sectarian institutions as those 
placed avowedly under the control of some particular Protest- 
ant sect, because the American public, when not purely 
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secular, is unmistakably sectarian, that is, Protestant. The 
public schools are either godless or sectarian, though con- 
trolled by no one particular Protestant sect. They are not 
schools that Catholics, though taxed for their support, can 
use, unless willing to expose their children to the loss of 
their Catholic faith and morals; because they teach things 
the Catholic Church condemns, and fail to teach, or to per- 
mit us to teach, in them what she requires all her children to 
be taught. 

The state is free to make provision for the education of 
all the children in the land or not, as it sees proper: so much 
is within its province, as supreme in temporals; but it has 
no right to tax the whole people, or use funds belonging to 
the whole people, to establish and sustain schools which only 
part, though by far the larger part, of the people, can use with 
a good conscience. If it acknowledges the law of justice, it 
must respect the conscience of the minority, as well as the 
conscience of the majority; and then, if it decides to make 
provision at the public expense for the education of all the 
children within its territory, it must provide schools for the 
minority as well as for the meatier The majority, includ- 
ing secularists and Protestants of all denominations, are, it 
ooeld seem, satisfied with the system as it is; let them then 
have it; 1 nobody wishes to interfere with them; but as the 
Catholic minority are deprived of their rights by it, the 
state should divide the public schools, and give Catholics 
their proportion, to be, in all that concerns the selection 
of instructors, the education given, discipline maintained, 
under their exclusive control and management; which 
means, we grant, under the control of the Catholic pastors, 
who represent for Catholics the rights of God, which include, 
eminenter, the rights both of parents and society, since he is 
sole First Cause, and Causa causarum. This would only 
place the Catholic minority, as to the rights of conscience, 
equally sacred and inviolable for all before the state, on the 
same footing with the majority. The secularists and Pro- 
testants would have their consciences or no-consciences 
respected; and the rights of God and of parents, so far as 
regards the Catholic minority, would be acknowledged 
without lesion to the rights of the state or of society. 

But this, though just and equal, would not be satisfactory 
to the secularists and the majority of Protestants, for it w ould 
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deprive them of their strongest reason for supporting the 
system of what they call non-sectarian schools; that is, 
schools from which all positive or concrete religion is 
excluded. The secularists support the system, because they 
would get rid of all religion, obliterate from the minds and 
hearts of the people all traces of Christian tradition, or, in 
their own language, ‘“‘superstition;” the Protestants maintain 
the system, because they hold it to be anticatholic, the «most 
effectual means that can be adopted to detach the children of 

Catholic parents from the Catholic faith and worship, and to 
prevent the church from gaining a permanent footing in this 
country, and from extending her influence over any consider- 
able portion of the native-born American people. The 
division of the public schools, and the assignment to Catholics 
of their pro rata portion, would operate to the defeat of the 
cherished plans and purposes of both sections of the 
non-Catholic majority; and having the power, we may be 
sure that they will never consent to the division. That it 
would be just, and is demanded by the equal rights on which 
our republic is founded, and which it boasts of maintaining, 
counts with them for nothing. Equality, i in the vocabulary of 
the ruling majority, means their superiority, and their right 
to have their will govern. Is not the supremacy of the 
majority, or that the majority must govern, asserted by the 
democratic principle? Is not the democratic principle 
asserted by the progressive spirit of the age? And does not 
Mr. Ward Beecher’s Christian Union assure us that “the 
progressive spirit of the age is providential, divine, and that 
the pope in resisting it is as foolish as he would be, should 
he attempt to arrest "and roll back the solar system ?” 

The majority of our non-Catholic countrymen, if free to 
follow their natural sense of justice, would, no doubt, give to 
us our portion of the public schools; but the people cannot 
act without their leaders, and, in the present case, their 
leaders are restrained by no considerations of right or justice. 
This is necessarily the case with secularists, whose only 
measure of right is might; which Lord Arundel of Wardour 
shows, as we have seen, when applied to government, 
resolves itself into the rule of force, as was proved in the old 
French revolution, and has been proved again in the late 
Paris Commune, and by the Liberals in Italy, Spain, Ger- 
many, and wherever they have power. Their fixed purpose 
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is to eliminate religion—to which belong all such ideas as 
right, justice, duty—from society, from the human mind, and 
from law and government ; and whatever may be the instincts 
of the people, their liberal leaders will never favor or suffer 
them to favor, as far as they can control them, a measure 
whose direct tendency is to defeat that fixed purpose. 
When Catholics were few and weak in the country, and no 
apprehensions were felt that the church could ever become 
a power here, the liberals were willing to encourage 
and even favor them, as a sort of battering-ram against 
Protestantism, suppose xd by them to be the chief defence 
of religion against no-religion. I was then one of them, 
be it said to my shame, and such was my own view, 
and that of those with whom I was associated. “The 
Catholic Church,” we said among ourselves, ‘is really dead, 
or fallen into the past, and can never again be a power in any 
land; we can therefore favor it without danger to our ulterior 
purpose, and use it advantageously to demolish weak, 
illogical, absurd, but arrogant and insolent Protestantism : 
and there were some Catholics silly enough to suppose that 
we were their natural allies. But that was between forty 
and fifty years ago, and American, as well as European, 
liberals now understand that their natural alliance is with 
Prote stants, not with Catholics ; for the church, not Protest- 
antism, is the bulwark of religion and the defender of 
Christian tradition. Times have changed. The wonderful 
growth of the church amongst us has opened their eyes and 
startled them, and they see it is the church, not Protestant- 
ism, that is in their way. As much as they hate the lead- 
ing sects, such as Pre ssby terians, Congregationalists, Meth- 
dists, etc., and despise the minor sects, Unitarians, Univer- 
salists, etc., they see that they have natural allies in them, 
and that the church alone is to be dreaded; and they are 
now, with individual exceptions, here as elsewhere, our bit- 
terest enemies. 

The fixed purpose of Protestants is to prevent the growth 
of the church in this country; and the very reasons which 
induce us to demand a division of the public schools are the 
reasons which do and will, as long as they with their infidel 
allies have the power, induce them to resist it. Bent on pre- 
venting this from becoming a great Catholic country, they 
will do nothing knowingly to favor the church, and will 
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scruple at no violation of truth, or outrage of right and every 
principle of justice, needed in their judgment, to hinder her 
growth, and, if possible, to sweep her from the land. They 
would, if we can judge from their acts at home or abroad, 
much rather that Catholics should become infidels, dow roright 
apostates, than remain Catholics. They evidently regard the 
church as more to be dreaded than pure secularism, or down- 
right atheism. When, through the mercy of God, I escaped 
from infidelity and radicalism, and found refuge in the 
Catholic Church, Protestants did not congratulate me; they 
ridiculed me, denounced me, and called me crazy. Whether 
it is that the developments of Protestantism have brought 
Protestants to feel that they and unmitigated secularists 
belong to one and the same family, or whether they think it 
easier to make good Protestants out of infidels than out of 
Catholics well instructed in their religion, it is not for us to 
say; but of this we are quite sure, that they willingly act as 
the firm allies of the secularists in the war to the knife against 
the Catholic Church, and seem not to be much concerned lest 
the victory, if won, should inure principally to the advantage 
of their allies. A bas [église! is their battle-cry, and the y 
seem to take no thought for what may come after. They fear 
not infidelity, but the church they evidently do fear; and will 
use the state against her in such ways as they believe will be 
most damaging to her, so long as they are able to wield its 
power. 

There are honest men, well-disposed men, men who are 
neither bigots nor fanatics, among our Protestant country- 
man, men who see and love justice, and would not willingly 
wrong Catholics or any other class of citizens, and we be- 
lieve, if it came to counting noses, they would be found to be 
the majority even of Protestants; but they cannot well 
withdraw from the influence of the Protestant leaders, who 
deceive them with regard to the purposes of the church, and 
make them believe that patriotism and devotion to civil and 
religious liberty require them to oppose her. This they can 
the more easily do, because the history which Protestants 
read is, so far as concerns the church, as somebody has said, 
only a ‘conspiracy against truth,” and is little else than a 
tissue of false statements and misrepresentations. In fact, no 
non-Catholic can possibly write a true history of the church, 
for he has not the key to the meaning of the facts he 
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encounters. There is a Protestant tradition, admirably de- 
scribed and hit off by Dr. Newman in one of his discourses, 
in the light, or rather, darkness of which Protestants all-but 
universally read ecclesiastical history. The Protestant 
leaders, appealing to this Protestant tradition which origin- 
ated in falsehood and misrepresentation, and the grossest 
calumnies, are able to carry with them the great body of the 
Protestant people in spite of their honest intentions and natural 
sense of justice. We see, then, as the Review has always 
asserted, little chance of inducing the Protestant and secul- 
arist majority to grant us justice, either by giving us our 
proportion of the public schools, or remitting the tax now 
levied on us for the support of schools from which our religion 
is excluded, and in which no religion, or what we hold to be 
a false religion, is permitted to be taught. 

We Catholics could submit to the injustice of being taxed 
to support anticatholic schools as we now are—for purely 
secular schools are as decidedly anticatholic, as purely 
sectarian schools—if left free to establish schools of our own 
at our own expense, as we are now doing; but there is a 
movement on foot to deprive us even of this degree of free- 
dom, which is going a step farther than pagan Rome ever 
went; for none of the pagan Cesars ever made attendance 
on the great imperial schools obligatory on Christians, or 
prohibited Christians from establishing and maintaining 
Christian schools at their own expense. Yet we find a 
movement commenced in what Mr. Wilson, recently installed 
as Vice-President of the United States, calls “New Departure 
of the Republican Party,” the party now in power as well as 
in place, to establish, in utter disregard of the Constitution, 
by the General government, a system of national compulsory 
education, which must be either Protestant or purely secular, 
in any case, anticatholic. This measure carried, the next 
will be the suppression of Catholic parochial schools, acade- 
mies, colleges, and universities, and the prohibition of the 
Jesuits, the Redemptorists, the Lazarists, the Visitandins, the 
Ursulines, the Sisters of Charity, the Ladies of the Sacred 
Heart, and other teaching orders and congregations, male or 
female, from receiving pupils, and, perhaps, even from 
residing in the country. The next step will be to suppress 
the freedom of the church in the Union, and of Catholic faith 
and worship. Bismarck has done or is doing it in Germany, 
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and causing it to be done in Switzerland and Italy, and wher- 
ever the so-called liberal, progressive, or advanced party 
is in the ascendency. Congressional legislation and the pro- 
posed policy of the Administration show that the Federal 
government is prepared to act on the principle that, if 
carried out, would go to the full length we have supposed. 
The Protestant leaders, the Wilsons, the Dodges, the Pome- 
roys, the Colfaxes, the Bellowses, the American and 
Foreign Christian Union, the Evangelical Alliance, the Young 
Men’s Christian Union, American Bible and Tract societies, 
the Home and Foreign Missionary Society, the Union League, 
Freemasons, Odd Fellows, the Internationale, and the 
“thousand and one” other associations, leagues, and unions, 
some open, some secret, some hostile to all religion, some 
holding on to the Christian name, but all deadly enemies of 
the church, are prepared, and busy at work preparing the 
American people, to go that length. It is the Mormons to- 
day; it will be the turn of the Catholics to-morrow. Yet 
we were scandalized the other day to find the announcement 
in the papers, that Wendell Phillips, the open, public 
defender of the infamous Paris Commune, led on by the 
chiefs of the Internationale, had been invited to give a lecture, 
or had given a lecture, before the Catholic Union, in this city, 
—a union formed, we had supposed, expressly to sustain the 
Holy Father in the sacrilegious war waged by Protestants, 
infidels, radicals, communists, and despots against him. What 
concord can there be between Christ and Belial? The 
liberal is a worse, a more dangerous enemy, to the church 
to-day, however it may have been fifty years ago, than 
the most bigoted Protestant, for he seeks to betray us with 
a kiss. 

We have stated clearly, explicitly, and truthfully, the 
actual and prospective difficulties in the way of carrying out 
the principle of justice to Catholics on the subject of 
education. We have right, justice, and true patriotism on our 
side; but it seems at present useless to appeal to these 
motives, for they are motives that the spirit of the age laughs 
to scorn. Yet we do not believe that Catholic schools will be 
suppressed, the freedom of education abridged, or the 
members of religious orders and congregations banished or for- 
bidden to exercise their vocation to teach. The vis inertia 
of the great body of the people, if nothing else, will prevent it 
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till it is too late. We now are affected by sympathy with the 
anticatholic and reform movements in the Old World; but 
those movements will soon be seen to tend only to anarchy 
or despotism, and a reaction against them in the Old World, 
which will be almost instantly followed by reaction here, 
must come, if not already begun; and I hope, old as I am, to 
live long enough to see renewed the scenes of rejoicing at 
the downfall of Bismarck and the restoration of the pope, 
exhibited by my countrymen on the downfall of Napoleon I 
and the restoration of Pius VII and the Bourbons, which I 
witnessed in my boyhood. I was too young to comprehend 
their significance, but not too young to remember the tears of 
joy that filled the eyes of the veterans of the war of Independ- 
ence and the previous ‘‘French War,” from whom I learned 
lessons in patriotism and liberty I have never forgotten, and 
which I have endeavored to teach my children. Satan has 
succeeded in deceiving the nations, and is waging a fierce 
war against the church; but, as we have before stated, he 
is destined to defeat. He may bruise the heel of the seed 
of the woman, but she shall crush his head. 

This New World was discovered by Catholics and taken 
possession of in the name of the Cross, and we cannot get it 
out of our head that the Cross will yet claim and obtain 
possession of its own. We believe that this continent is 
destined to be the inheritance of God’s dear Son, and this 
country to be rendered eternally glorious as one of the prin- 
cipal seats of Catholicity. We expect it, not indeed from 
human wisdom, human sagacity, or human effort; God will 
bring it about in his own way and time, and by means that we 
discern not, but which will seem marvellous in our eyes for 
their simplicity and naturalness. With all their sympathy with 
the wild and destructive theories and speculations of the age, 
the mass of the American people at bottom hate anarchy and 
despotism, and are devoted to liberty without license. Events 
are rapidly demonstrating to them that the revolutionary 
party with which they have very naturally and warmly 
sympathized, cannot found a true orderly liberty ; that, while 
it cuts society loose from its old moorings, it leaves it 
to float alternately between anarchy and despotism. The 
generation, exhausted and disgusted with anarchy, its confu- 
sion, bloodshed, and insecurity for person and property, 
ceases to struggle, and yields to the despot or the adventurer 
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who has force on his side, and who assures them, as did Louis 
Napoleon, that “‘the empire is peace.” A new generation 
comes upon the stage, clamors, conspires anew for liberty, 
overthrows the empire, which few regret, struggles till 
exhausted like its predecessor, and then yields its neck to 
the yoke of the despot, who will allow it only the liberty to 
blaspheme God and revile his church. What is going on in 
Europe now will also demonstrate to them that no political 
order can be permanent and protect liberty, either civil or 
religious, that is not based on the moral order of the 
universe, and supported by the conscience of the people both 
collectively and individually; and we think events, whose 
logic is invincible, will bring home to them that this moral 
order must have a divinely appointed and assisted authority, 
independent alike of the nation and the individual, the 
government and the citizen, to guide and direct, strengthen 
and sustain conscience in its support of sound morals and true 
liberty, that is, liberty by authority and authority with liberty. 

Trusting that such will be the case, we, as Catholics, must, 
whatever our present discouragements, continue to assert, as we 
have begun by defining them, the rights of God represented 
by the church, the rights of the family represented by the 
parent, and the rights of society represented by the state, 
defined, consecrated, and placed under the protection of con- 
science by the church. Our demands will be unheeded or 
resisted to-day, will be scoffed at by public opinion, but we 
must not falter: we must persist in proclaiming the right 
and in demanding justice, and only justice ; and the time will 
come when we shall be listened to, when He in whom we 
trust will come to be heard and enable us to save liberty, 
authority, and society, as well as our own souls. 


Art. Il.—Science, Philosophy, and Religion. Lectures 
delivered before the Lowell Institute, Boston. By Joun 
Bascom, Professor in Williams College. New York: 
Putnam & Sons. 1871. 12mo. pp. 300. 


Proressor Bascom belongs in the main to the school of 
philosophy of which the late President Marsh of the Ver- 
mont University may be regarded as the American founder, 
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and of which Dr. Mark Hopkins, ex-president of Williams 
College, Dr. Noah Porter, president of Yale College, and 
Dr. McCosh, president of Princeton College, are the best 
known and the most distinguished members. The school, 
perhaps, owes its origin to the reaction in English philosophy, 
begun or promoted by. Coleridge, against the sensism and 
materialism of Locke, or rather of Hobbes, the so-called 
“ philosopher of Malmesbury,” who is the best representative 
of the English mind that can be named, and whose philo- 
sophy Locke simply borrowed, diluted, and in some respects 
disguised. In our own youth, Locke was in our American 
schools the philosopher, as much so as Aristotle was for the 
medizval scholastics. The present is a reactionary school ; 
and Professor Bascom, while asserting an order of ideas not 
derived from either sensation or reflection, directs his main 
efforts to the refutation of sensism and materialism. 

The professor’s aim is laudable, and we cannot help 
applauding the sincerity and earnestness with which he pur- 
sues it. But the real value of his philosophical labors 
depends on his success in establishing the reality or ob- 
jectivity of the order of ideas not derived from the senses 
or reflection. If he leaves any doubt on this point, his work, 
as a refutation of the school of Locke, is good for nothing. 
We of course believe in the reality of the ideal or supersensible 
as the basis of all science, but the author will permit us to 
doubt the sufficiency of his proofs of it. He adopts the 
inductive method, as does the whole school, and, in defiance 
of my Lord Bacon, holds it to be as applicable to the study 
of philosophy as to the study of the physical sciences. But 
this method is available for the study of the physical 
sciences only by virtue of certain a-priori principles, which 
the mind consciously or unconsciously applies as_ the 
principle of its inductions. The inductive method cannot 
attain to or supply these principles, for it presupposes them, 
and no induction is possible without them. The author him- 
self labors to prove this with regard to the physical sciences ; 
only what we call principles he calls ideas, general ideas, 
intuitive ideas, or simply intuitions, makes them the subject- 
matter of philosophy, which he places in a central position 
between the sciences and religion, related to each, and 
distinguishable from both. 

This is well enough so far; but, if induction is impossible 
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in the physical sciences without a-priori principles, or, as the 
author says, ‘“ general ideas,” it is manifest that the princi- 
ples or ideas on which the possibility of the induction depends, 
are not obtained or obtainable by way of induction, and, con- 
sequently, the inductive method is not applicable to the study 
of philosophy. This indicates the grand defect of all, or 
nearly all, modern philosophy, especially in the English-speak- 
ing world. The inductive method is the proper, because the 
necessary, method to be adopted in the study of the sciences ; 
but, as it presupposes and demands principles to validate the 
inductions, it is not applicable to the study of philosophy, 
which, for our present purpose, may be defined the science 
of principles, and, therefore, of the principles of science and 
religion, so far as religion has a rational or scientific basis. 
The error of modern philosophy, as we often have occasion 
to repeat, is in placing method before principles, and in seek- 
ing to determine the principles by the method, instead of 
determining the method by the principles. It puts, to use a 
homely illustration, the cart before the horse. The mind 
must be in possession of principles, before it is capable of 
any operation to obtain them, or by which they may be 
obtained. 


Professor Bascom, though he asserts ideas as a-priori and 
necessary to experience, nowhere, so far as we have dis- 
covered, asserts them as objective, or as principles, whether 
principles of science or principles of things. This is evident 


from the fact that he calls them “ general ideas,” that is, 


abstractions, and, consequently, nullities. There are no 
abstractions in nature, or in the real order. A general 
idea is an abstract idea, and therefore, like all other abstrac- 
tions, objectively null. A general idea is a generic idea, an 
idea in genere, that is, no determinate, specific, or particu- 
lar idea, like the ens in genere of Rosmini, and therefore 
must be unreal; for whatever is real is determinate, specific, 
individual. We recognize and defend the reality of genera 
and species, but not as separated from the individuals in 
which they are concreted. Man is distinguishable, but not 
separable, from men. Humanity is more than the individual, 
but it is nothing without the individual; and the indetermi- 
nate, or general, without the determinate, or specific, is just 
as little. Ideas may be taken either as the intelligible 
object itself, or as the mental apprehension of it, either as the 
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ontological reality, or as the psychological fact. If as the 
psychological fact, it is subjective; and then how prove 
or ascertain that there is an objective reality that corre- 
sponds to it, or that in apprehension any thing objective is 
apprehended? There is no logic by which the objective 
can be concluded from the subjective, as the interminable 
and always unsatisfactory discussions of psychologists on 
the question of certainty, or the validity of our subjective 
ideas or concepts, amply prove. There is no bridge over 
which the mind can pass from the subjective to the objective. 
But we must let the author speak for himself :— 


“The point about which the conflicts in philosophy, and more 
especially between the philosophical and scientific tendencies, the 
metaphysical and the physical methods, are becoming increasingly 
warm, is that of intuitive ideas. Does the mind, as mind, inde- 
pendently bring any thing to the explanation of the world about it ; 
or, are the initiations of thought and the forms of thought alike 
from without? This is the pregnant question, which, put in a 
great variety of ways, is seeking an answer. Spencer laboriously 
handles it through many pages. Mill returns to it again and again. 
It is the germinant point of the philosophy of the unconditioned, 
as urged by Hamilton and Mansell. It reappears in every treatise 
on ethics, and a negative answer is assumed by every disciple of 
Positive Philosophy, ‘and every physicist who fancies himself solv- 
ing problems of mind as well as of matter. Nor is this discussion 
unworthy of the attention that is bestowed upon it. ‘The bias of our 
philosophy, of our thinking, must be received at this point; and the 
answer given by us to this question will discover at once our lines 
and our methods of investigation, and settle the general character 
of the results to be attained by us. ‘Io broach this inquiry clearly, 
in the outset, therefore, and answer it squarely, is necessary to per- 
spicuity and soundness of method ; since some answer to it, explicit 
or implicit, will be lurking in our entire discussion. No man ever 
ridiculed metaphysics, and then proceeded to handle any system of 
thought, to present any conceptions whatever with breadth, who did 
not plainly involve in the treatment this very point,—the source and 
authority of our general ideas. Those ideas have been variously 
designated, each name striving to seize upon something in their 
connection with the mind, or with other ideas, peculiar to them and 
fitted to define them. ‘They have been called intuitive ideas—that 
is, ideas directly seen by the mind; ideas furnished neither by the 
senses nor by reflection. They have been termed innate ideas, there- 
by expressing their independence of experience and priority to it; 
having the same end in view, they have been spoken of as 
a-priori ideas ; and, in reference to their power to bring order, cast 
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light into all our conceptions, they have been designated as forma- 
tive, regulative, rational, general ideas. We need merely to under- 
stand exactly what we are seeking for, under these various appel- 
lations, to wit: notions, which owe their origin—fitting occasions 
being given in experience—exclusively to the mind, to its penetra- 
tive, explanatory power; its intuitive, rational, comprehensive 
grasp. ‘The one philosophy claims, that, in the last analysis, the 
mind furnishes the notions in the light of which it sees and under- 
stands the external world; brings with it its own intellectual 
solvents, reducing matter, otherwise opaque, to a transparent and 
penetrable form. The other philosophy asserts that all thought, 
knowledge, are exclusively the product of matter in its action 
upon mind—the ripple-marks left by the restless waves of physical 
forces ; that our settled convictions are but the worn pathways in 
which repeated perceptions and sensations have passed along, lining 
out for us the roads of intellectual travel. Here we take issue, 
and affirm unhesitatingly, the mind does furnish ideas, and those, 
too, the essential ones which give order, system, reason, to all its 
actions.” —pp. 27-29. 


The author makes the question turn on “the source and 
authority of ideas,” which proves that he is a mere psycho- 
logist and no philosophe r. The question turns on what ideas 


are, and it is only in determining what they are, or what is 
the ideal, that we can determine their source and authority. 
Unhappily, the professor pretermits this the first and most 
important question of all, and spends his whole strength on 
the question, what is the origin of indeterminate ideas, or of 
we know not what? All he tells us is, that they are general 
ideas and have been variously designated. ‘They have been 
called intuitive ideas, that is, ideas directly seen by the 
mind, ideas furnished neither by the senses nor by reflec- 
tion ; they have been termed innate ideas, thereby expressing 
their independence of experience and priority to it; having 
the same end in view, they have been spoken of as a-priori 
ideas,” etc. ‘ Weneed,” he adds, ‘ merely to understand ex- 
actly what we are seeking for under these appellations, to wit: 
notions which owe their origin—fitting occasions being given 
by experience—to the mind, to its penetrative, explanatory 
power; its intuitive, rational, comprehensive grasp.” These 
statements refer to the source of ideas, and simply affirm 
that they are not derived from sensation or reflection, as held 
by Locke, but are notions furnished by the mind itself. But 
is there any thing noted in these notions really objective and 
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independent of the human mind or soul itself? This is a 
question the professor does not answer or even raise; and 
yet it is the real question in the case. 

It is true, he calls the general ideas intuitions, or ideas 
directly seen by the mind; but he also accepts the assertion, 
that they are innate and a-priori ideas, because they are inde- 
pendent of experience and prior to it. But if they are 
directly seen by the mind they are facts of experience, not 
prior to it, and are a posteriori, not a priort. Then, being 
abstractions, the mind cannot directly see or apprehend them, 
for abstractions are formed by the mind operating on the 
concrete, as roundness from round, whiteness from white, 
and have as abstractions no existence in rerum natura. The 
author says the ideas are furnished by the mind, on the 
otcasion presented by experience, but it is not clear what 
he means by this. If he holds, as it would seem he does, 
that the mind furnishes them from itself, they are not ob- 
jective, independent of the mind, but subjective, simply the 
mind itself, or its inherent law, mode, or affection projected ; 
and the professor simply reproduces the subjectivism of Kant, 
who makes the categories forms of the understanding, and 
which is easily resolved into the egoism of Fichte. 

The professor seems to us to be grappling with a philo- 
sophy which he has not mastered. He protests against the 
sensism and materialism of Locke, which is to his credit; but 
he would seem to be not aware that, if he adopts Locke’s prin- 
ciples and follows his method, he cannot refute either the 
one or the other. Leibnitz, in ‘his remarks on Locke’s essay, 
and even in his Nouveaux Essais, fails to refute Locke’s doc- 
trine. He proposes, indeed, an amendment to the peripatetic 
maxim, so that it should read: Nihil est in intellectu quod 
non prius fuerit in sensu, NISI intellectus ipse. This really 
adds nothing, except the subject, to the sensation and re- 
flection of Locke. Nothing objective we mean; for, what- 
ever the forms, inherent ideas, or innate faculties of the mind, 
they are subjective, and apprehension of them does not ex- 
tend our knowledge beyond the sphere of the subject, and it 
remains true, as ‘Locke held that all our ideas implying a 
reality beyond the subject—which is the real doctrine of 
Locke—are derived from sensation and reflection. 

What the professor is required to establish, to effect his 
purpose, is not the existence of abstract ideas in the mind, 
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but an intelligible world, transcending matter and the senses, 
independent of the understanding and its faculties, and in 
which are the principles of all the real and the knowable, 
whether sensible or non-sensible. This the professor, though 
-he talks largely of ideas, does not succeed in doing, because 
he makes the intuition our act, and the ideas subjective, fur- 
nished by the mind, instead of being furnished to it from a 
source independent of itself. The professor is a psychologist, 
and attempts, as does all modern German heterodox philo- 
sophy, to explain the fact of human knowledge from the soul 
itself, as if the soul were an independent existence, and capa- 
ble of operating from and by itself alone. We need not won- 
der at the prevalence of atheism, when the official philosophy 
of the day assumes that, in the fact of knowledge, the soul is 
independent of God and his creative act. The soul, no mat- 
ter in what sphere, can no more knew than it can exist with- 
out the presence of the creative act of God. The creative act 
of God is a continuous act, and creates us from nothing every 
moment of our existence; and were God for a single instant 
to withdraw his creative act, we should drop into nothingness. 
The creative act is identically the act of conservation. God 
did not create the world, give it a kick, and say, ‘ There, go 
ahead, on your own hook, ” as modern Deists hold. He is 
immanent in all his w orks, not immanent indeed, in the pan- 
theistic sense, as the subject acting in their acts, but as the 
cause creating and sustaining their activity. We are depen- 
dent on him for every thought we think, for every act we 
perform, for every breath we draw. 

God has created us substantial and intelligent existences, 
but capable, in neither respect, of acting or knowi ing without 
him; and his creative act is as necessary to enable us to 
know as to act or to exist: our intelligence is as dependent 
on him as our existence itself. Ifthe soul were capable of 
thinking or knowing in and of itself, and without him, it would 
be an independent being, would be God; and the words of 

Satan, “Ye shall be as gods,” instead of being false, would 
be true. Nearly all the philosophy that has obtained since 
Descartes, who'is in philosophy what Luther was in theology, 
assumes that the soul is God, and needs not God in order to 
be intelligent. 

Intuition may be taken in two senses: the one, as the im- 
mediate presentation of the object; the other, as its immediate 
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or direct apprehension, in which sense it stands opposed to 
discursion. The first we call ideal intuition, the second we 
call empirical intuition, and is impossible without ideal intui- 
tion. In both the objeet is active and presents or affirms 
itself; but in the ideal intuition the object, that is, the idea, 
creates the intellect and is simultaneously its immediate ob- 
ject and light. The human soul, being dependent, cannot 
think in or by itself alone; but, alike in ideal intuition and in 
empirical, there must be presented the object, or there is no 
thought. Thought is the product of two activities acting and 
meeting from opposite directions. But what is not or does 
not exist, cannot act. The object in every intuition is there- 
fore real ; for, if it were not, it could not present itself; and if 
it did not present itself, there could be no thought, since the 
soul can act only in conjunction with its object. 

In ideal intuition, or intuition of ideas, the principle is the 
same. The ideas must be active, offer a counterpressure to 
the mind, and therefore gannot be the mind’s own creations or 
products, or laws even; but must be objective, independent of 
the subject, and real, or exist a parte rei, as say the schoolmen. 
They are not, then, as Professor Bascom imagines, notions, 
but principles, alike of science and of things, and given a 
priort; for, without them, as the professor justly maintains, no 
experience or empirical intuition is possible. The error of 
the professor is in not establishing the independence and re- 
ality of ideas, which follow necessarily from the fact, which 
he himself asserts, that they are intuitively given, and in 
making them purely subjective, and therefore scientifi- 
cally worthless. His error is that of Reid, Kant, and 
Fichte. 

It would carry us beyond the purpose of this article to 
analyze the ideal intuition and give its formula. That we 
have done in an Essay in Refutation of Atheism, which will 
most likely be published in the course of the year. We will 
only add here, that ideas in our sense are not abstract or 
general, but real, and, if real, they must be the principles 
both of the real and the knowable, without which nothing 
could be known or exist. They bear the characteristics of 
necessity, universality, and immutability, and therefore must 
be real and necessary being, or God in the respect that 
he is intelligible to the human intellect, not God as he is in 
himself, but as by his creative act he affirms himself to 
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created intelligences, As he affirms himself to us, he affirms 
our existence as his creatures in one and the same intui- 
tion. That God is or exists, 1 know with precisely the same 
certainty that I know I exist myself; only I do not know by 
direct or immediate intuition that the ideal intuitively given 
is God. I learn that from reflection or reasoning, not from 
intuition, which, if I am not greatly mistaken, escapes the 
error censured by the Holy See in the first proposition of 
the Louvain professors. 

We remark, in passing, that we do not take, with these 
same professors and Father Rothenflue, the primum ontolo- 
gicum, any more than we do with Descartes the primum 
psychologicum, as our primum philosophicum. The ideal 
is real and necessary being, in the respect that being is in- 
telligible to us; but it is intelligible to us only. as intuitively 
given by its creative act, and the intuition being given to 
us who are placed by it, and therefore contingent existences, 
it includes both in their synthetic relation. The prin- 
cipium of philosophy is then neither alone, but the real 
synthesis of the primum ontologicum and the primum 
psychologicum. But this by the way. 

The proof we have given of the objectivi ity and reality of 
ideas, which follows necessarily from the fact that ideas are 
intuitively given, places science beyond the attacks of skepti- 
cism, and supplies the defect we have noted in the professor’s 
doctrine of ideas. The ideas, he himself says, are intuitions ; 
but in every intuition the object presents or affirms itself, and 
therefore must be real and exist a parte rei, or independently 
of the percipient or intuitive subject. As we have said, ideas 
are furnished to the mind, not, as the professor holds, by the 
mind on the occasion of experience. Man, whatever else he 
may be, is a dependent existence, and as dependent in all his 
acts or operations as he is in his simple existence itself. He 
can in no case be his own object ; he cannot look into his own 
eyes and see himself in himself, and he can know or be con- 
scious of his own existence only as he finds it reflected as in 
a mirror from the object, or that which is not himself. Only 
God, who is infinite, and being in its plenitude, can be at once 
subject and object of his own intelligence, or know himself in 
himself. Man never knows or can know himself in himself, 
for, if he could, he would be God, or independent being, being 
in its plenitude. The object, then, must be other than the 
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subject, and always, as Cousin truly says, le non-moi, that 
is, neither the soul nor its product. 

Now, as the author holds that ideas, what he calls “ general 
ideas,” are a priori and necessary conditions of experience, 
he must concede not only that they are objective, but are the 
real and necessary principles of all science, and therefore of 
things, or reality, for what is not, is not intelligible, and can 
be no principle of science. The author errs through his 
imperfect analysis of thought, and his overlooking the active 
part of the object in the fact of intuition. He is led into this 
error not through any defect of philosophical acumen, but 
through the fault of modern philosophy itself, which follows 
the inductive method, and treats the question of method 
before treating that of principles. Not being able to estab- 
lish the objective reality of the ideal, he fails utterly in his 
attempt to refute sensism and matevialions, by establishing 
the reality of an order of supersensible and spiritual truth. 

We hold with St. Thomas, that the mind, through the 
medium of the species imtelligibilis, attains to the intelligible 
object or idea, but we do not accept the transcendental doc- 
trine that the soul has a faculty of directly or immediately 
apprehending the ideal, noetic, intelligible, or spiritual. Man 
in this life is the union of soul and body; and though the 
soul, as the church has defined, is forma corporis, it never 
acts without the body. The ideal, indeed, is objectively pre- 
sented or affirmed to the mind; but it is never an object of 
empirical intuition or contemplation, unless sensibly repre- 
sented. This is the objection that both Aristotle and St. 
Thomas make to Plato’s doctrine as to the apprehension of 
pure ideas. For ourselves, we accept the peripatetic maxim, 
without the amendment proposed by Leibnitz: Nihil est in 
intellectu quod non prius Juerit in sensu, and in what we 
believe to be the sense in which the Peripatetics themselves 
understood it. If we understand St. Thomas, he holds that 
the intelligible, or ideal, is presented in the phantasmata to 
the passive intellect, and is disengaged from them, that is, from 
the sensible representation, by the inéellectus agens, or active 
intellect, which we hold to be both true and profound. The 
objections that have been urged against it grow out of a 
misapprehension of the real doctrine of the holy doctor, that 
of supposing the intelligible species is obtained from the 
phantasms by way of logical inference, which is by no means 
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his or the peripatetic doctrine. The intellectus agens ab- 
stracts, that is, separates, or disengages the intelligible from 
the sensible, but does not derive it from the sensible data, 
as do Locke and the sensists. There is separation of what 
is presented together, or as a complex whole, but no infer- 
ence, logical deduction, or induction. 

St. Thomas distinguishes, which most modern philosophers 
forget to do, between the passive intellect and the active in- 
tellect. In ideal or primitive intuition the intellect is pas- 
sive, and it is to the passive intellect that the object is pre- 
sented. In this object the ideal, or intelligible, is presented, 
but the .active intellect, that is, reflection, seizes it only in 
the phantasm in which it is presented, and disengages it, yet 
only by the aid of language, which is the sensible sign or 
representation of the intelligible. But even with the aid of 
language, reflection could not disengage or separate it from 
the phantasms, unless it were actually given or presented in 
them or along with them. If we understand St. Thomas, 
who is for us the highest authority, under the Holy See, in 
philosophy that we recognize, he holds that, in the species 
both sensible and intelligible, there is represented, or, as we 
prefer to say, presented, to the intellect an intelligible or 
ideal element, but not by itself alone, as pure idea, as Plato, 
according to Aristotle, held, but enveloped, so to say, in the 
species, from which the active intellect separates or disen- 
gages it. But if given or presented in the phantasms or 
species to the passive intellect, it is intuitively given, and 
therefore objective and real. 

We have dwelt, perhaps, at a disproportionate length on 
this first point in the professor’s philosophy, for all in his 
theory turns on it. He holds with us that the ideas, not 
derived either from the senses or from reflection, are the 
principles of science; but making them either mental abstrac- 
tions, or the forms or laws of the understanding, he can assert 
for them no objective validity. He cannot, then, assert them 
as principles of things, and consequently he cannot assert the 
reality of science. His principles, if not the principles of 
things, are unreal, and therefore all this pretended science is 
an illusion. Starting with them, he can never attain to real 
science, for having nothing objective in his principles, he 
can have nothing objective in his conclusions, but must re- 
volve forever in the elaborate subjectivism of Kant, or the 
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egoism of Fichte. He can never get out of the sphere of 
his own Ich or Ego, for we repeat there is no bridge over 
which the understanding can pass from the subjective to the 
objective, as the vain efforts of psychologists to establish the 
validity of our knowledge, or to find a test of certainty, suffi- 
ciently prove. We have only thought with which to estab- 
lish the validity of thought; and thought is worth as much in 
the field of knowledge, as it is in the effort to establish the 
certainty of knowledge. The real solution of the problem is 
in the fact that there is and can be no purely subjective 
thought, for the soul being finite and dependent, as we have 
said, cannot be its own object, and in every thought the 
objective is presented simultaneously with the subjective, and 
both are given in one and the same complex fact, both rest 
on the same authority, and are equally certain; and philo- 
sophers may talk till doomsday, but this is all there is to 
be said. 

We cannot go through the author’s metaphysics,—a word 
by the by, for which in its ordinary sense we have little or no 
use. All we will say is, that, adopting the inductive method, 
he places philosophy in the category of the sciences, and 
loses it as the science of principles, which it is. He seems 
to recognize no difference. between the laws asserted by the 
scientists, which are simply generalizations or classifications 
of observed facts or phenomena, and principles on which the 
generalizations or classifications, that is, inductions, depend 
for their scientific value. He does not even profess to give 
us either the principles of science or of things; he professes 
only by observation of the facts or phenomena presented by 
the field of consciousness, to ascertain by way of induction 
the laws of mind, or as the physicist seeks by observation 
and induction in the physical world to ascertain the laws of 
external nature. But what is the scientific or philosophical 
value of these laws of mind? What do they teach us? 
What objective or ontological conclusions do they warrant? 
Does the professor need us to tell him that, as to the science 
of reality, the proper subject of philosophy, they lack 
fecundity ? 

But we pass from the professor’s metaphysics to his 
ethics. Knowing the author’s general doctrine, we know 
beforehand that he must found his ethics on the idea of 
right in oppocition to “the greatest-happiness ” principle of 
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that God is, much less that he is supreme and universal 
Legislator, does the same. The professor has a most mar- 
vellous faculty of using words without saying any thing, and 
of offering definitions that define nothing. He mixes up 
the perception of right with an affection of our emotional 
nature which has nothing to do with the principle of ethics, for 
emotion belongs to the sensitive nature, not to our higher or 
rational nature. Yet he says that, on its perceptive side, our 
moral life consists in the perception or idea of right. But 
as ideas are with him, as we have seen, simply subjective 
facts or phenomena, right must be what each one takes it to 
be, and must vary as individual minds and emotions vary. 
The professor takes note of this objection, and attempts to 
answer it, but it cannot be answered, if only a subjective 
standard of morals is asserted. What is the objective standard 
or criterion of right? Is there such a standard or criterion, 
or is there not? If not, it is idle to talk of right or duty; 
if there is, what is it? The author has no answer. He can 
only say right is right. With all =y heart ; but what, hic 
et nunc, is right ? and why is it right ? 

The author holds that the idea of right is the ethical prin- 
cipium, and regards it as absurd to ask, Why I am bound to 
do right? Yet 1 may ask, Why is this or that act right? Right 
is not ultimate. Doubtless there is an eternal and immu- 
table right in the sense in which we speak of the eternal law, 
which St. Augustine defines to be the will or reason of God, 
which is identical with the divine essence; and we are dis- 
posed to agree with Dr. Mark Hopkins, whom the author at- 
tempts to refute :— 

“The opposite view is concisely this: the mind itself, by direct 
instinctive, intuitive action, furnishes for itself a law of life, the 
right. This quality it sees, this obligation it feels, as a final, inex- 
plicable, inescapable fact in certain lines of conduct, making it the 
last and sufficient reason for all action, that it is right. The right, 
however, is only seen in action possessed of certain qualities, ‘and 
standing in certain relations. ‘The action must be one of a free, in- 
telligent being, and must have reference to the well-being of all 
parties. Those facts do not constitute the very rightness of the ac- 
tion, but are its grounds, that which leads the moral nature to see 
and affirm this quality or relation of it. The act, however much 
happiness might flow from it, was not obligatory till the moral 

nature pronounced it so; and this is an additional, ultimate fact in 
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our constitution, making us moral, responsible beings. A reason 
can be rendered for the right in an action in this sense; its motives 
and consequences can be given, the qualities which led the con- 
science, the mind in its intuitive, ’ moral effort, to make the affirma- 
tion: not in this sense, that those motives and consequences are the 
sufficient and sole source of the quality, right, that right is but an- 
other name for them. The nature of this view will be further de- 
veloped in answering objections to it, and in stating its bearings. 
It is evident, at the outset, that it accounts for the union of percep- 
tion and emotion in one indivisible, moral act; and for the riddle 
and puzzle this act has always been; the stubborn residuum it has 
always shown under intellectual analysis. The necessity of a re- 
ference of right—the central idea of our moral nature—to a primi- 
tive, simple ‘act of the mind, is found in the failure of every other 
effort to fully explain it. 

“The first objection we shall consider against this view of the 
right as a primary idea, is that so sharply urged by Bentham, an 
Englishman above Englishmen, a race and nationality that have al- 
ways inclined to make public morality a quick distillation, an easy 
extract of public advantage. Bentham fairly scorns duty. ‘A 
moratist,’ says he, ‘ gets into an elbow-chair, and pours forth pom- 
pous dogmatisms ‘about duty and duties. Why is he not listened 
to? Because every man is thinking about interests. It is a part 
of his very nature to think first about interests, and with these, the 
well-judging moralist will find it for Ais interest to begin.’ His 
objection to the intuitive view of morals is its arbitrary character : 
that it allows every dogmatist and self-constituted teacher to say 
this is right, becanse it is right, and there is no appeal. Let us 
give his language : ‘He who on any other occasion should say, “ It 
is as I say because I say itis so,’ would not be thought to have 
said any great matter; but on the question concerning the standard 
of morality, men have written great books, wherein from beginning 
to end, they are employed in saying this and nothing else. W hat 
these books have to depend on for ‘their own effics acy, and for their 
being thought to have proved any thing, is the stock of self-suffi- 
ciency in the writer, and of implicit deference in the readers; by 
the help of a proper dose of which, one thing may be made to go 
down as well as another. W hatever may have been the assump- 
tion of his adversaries, this man also is evidently not suffering from 
timidity. But what foundation is there for this accusation against 
intuitive morals, of an arbitrary, irrational character, urged again 
in these words: ‘“ You ought, you ought not,’ cries the dogmatist. 
“Why?” retorts the inquirer.“ Why ought I?” “Because you 
ought,” is the not unfrequent reply ; on which the Why ? comes 
back again with the added advantage of a victory.’ 

™ Doubtless, some presentations of the theory of morals are open 
to this objection ; not, we trust, the one now given. The reason 
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why we pronounce an act to be right is rendered before the affirma- 
tion that it is right, is furnished in the motives, relations, conse- 
quences of the act. These are the grounds and bases of the 
intuition, and if they can be removed or modified, then the assertion 
fails, and our estimate of the act changes. If, however, these 
reasons remaining the same, we are asked why an action is right, 
we can only respond by re-alleging them ; and if this is not thought 
to close the question, we must answer again by saying, Because it 
is right. ‘That is, taking a concrete case, my moral nature affirms 
kindness to a suffering child to be right; and if you ask me, 
Why? I can only say, Because it does. There is nothing singular 
or assumptive about this. If I am asked why I regard the apple as 
red, I must needs say, My eyes so show it. If you regard it as 
green, very well. I leave you with your affirmation, but must 
needs myself adhere to my own. ‘The intuitive view of morals is 
not dictatorial and arbitrary. First, because it gives grounds or 
reasons for its intuitions; second, because it grants no right in one 
party to overbear the conclusions of another. Utility can do no more 
nor better than this—to give reasons and let reasons have their way. 

“ A second objection following close on the above conclusion is, 
that there is thus left with men a hopeless variety of opinions; 
each urging his own view as right. Now, we do not believe 
variety to be such a radical evil as some think it, nor, that if it 
is, that it can in any way be escaped. The intuitive system does all 
that can be done. It shows the grounds of the variety of moral 
judgments that now exist, and gives the methods in which alone 
any real unity can be secured. ‘The right is affirmed, by the moral 
nature, of actions as having certain bearings on human good, as 
productive of certain results. As, therefore, the consequences, 
immediate and remote, of an action present themselves very differ- 
ently to us, there is necessarily a want of agreement in our estimate 
of its moral character. We might as well complain of sight for 
not, in every position, revealing the same colors in a changeable 
silk, or a changeable leaf, as of our moral sense, for not disclosing 
acts, subject to the most shifting of all lights, in the same precise 
character. The possibility of increasing unity is found in a faith- 
ful effort to exhaust at least the les ading features of conduct; to 
view it from all sides, and to discover its full bearings. 

“ An allied difficulty, that moral precepts, as dogmatic and 
dictatorial, suffer no growth, finds full answer. There is nothing 
so unites authority and reason as moral law. It gives a reason, an 
adequate reason, one that it will discuss with you at length. If, in 
the end, however, you show yourself unreasonable, and ask, W hy 
should I do right, why love my neighbor? it puts the ictus of 
authority on the word, “and retorts, Because it is right. There is an 
opportunity for unending progress in morals; the same opportunity 
that there is for an increasing knowledge of human nature, human 
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society, and of those lines of relation by which we are linked to 
each other and to God. Reasoning may moil there, and mount 
here, as it is able ; may search foundations and climb to cap-stones, 
and our moral sentiments shall expand with every step of the 
process; shall cast a new and more mellow light on things near 
and remote ; shall lift and spread for us the harsh, hard, concentrate 
commands of the two tablets, that strike down hot and heavy upon 
us, like beans direct from the sun, over the whole landscape of 
human contemplation, breaking out in brilliant hues everywhere : 
yet, after all, there shall be an underlying tone of strength, that 
shall put us as certainly on the track of authority in the moral 
law of God, as of personal power in the voice of the musician 
pouring his soul through the vaulted chambers of sound, and 
bringing his sentiments to the birth of harmony. Growth there 
is in morals, but growth within the circuit of law, growth that 
carries law higher rand higher, and sheds it with increasing benignity 
along the whole horizon of events. Says Martineau: “And once 
at least there has been a Christ ; not seeking to thrust up human 
nature from below, but to raise it from above; knowing that its 
earth could produce nothing, except for its pure and spreading 
heaven; and so, coming down upon it, as an angel-soul from the 
highest regions of the spirit; speaking seldom to it of its happiness, 
constantly of its holiness; dwelling little on the arrangements, and 
much upon the responsibilities, of life; pitying its woes, as it 
pities them itself in moments of truest aspirations, not with mere 
nervous sympathy, but with godlike and healing mercy ; assuming 
its place in the midst of God, and on the surface of eternity, and 
from this sublime position as a base computing its obligations, and 
uttering oracles of its destiny.’ 

“A last objection of which we shall speak is that frequently 
found in the writings of the distinguished moralist, who has more 
than once enforced his views from this place,—Dr. Hopkins. It is 
this: the notion of an ultimate right is not rational. It makes an 
act, and not an end, the aim of effort. He says: ‘In all rational 
action, the central conception is that of an ‘end, . «+» activity 
in itself cannot be a good. If it had no results, it would be good 
for nothing. . . No man can adopt right as an ultimate end 
with no regard to good? With this, Bentham quite agrees. He 
says: ‘ Only i in so far, then, as it produces happiness or misery, can 
an act be properly called virtuous or vicious. Virtue and vice are 
but useless qualities, unless estimated by their influences on the 
creation of pleasure and pain.’ There is so much truth in these 
assertions, and yet they involve such subtle error, that we need to 
proceed with caution, lest we lose a portion of the one, or admit a 
part of the other. The alleged objection is this: all rational effort 
makes an end, makes some form of good, the object of its exer 
tion. ‘This system imposes an action, a line of conduct on man, 
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without referring him to the good to be obtained by it; therein, it 
is not rational, it overlooks the open or disguised purpose which the 
human mind always has in view. ‘T'o the premises we assent. All 
rational acts, that is, all acts which spring from, and rest back 
upon, reasoning processes, the independent intellectual movements 
of the mind, find their impulse in some good to be obtained, some 
sensibility to be gratified. We further accept the assertion, ‘that a 
sensibility is the ‘condition to all good, and indirectly to all right 
action, since action becomes right by its relation to human well- 
being. But these premises do not involve the two consequences 
that are drawn from them. First, that to perform an action be- 
cause it is right, is irrational; second, that the action is simply 
right, because “of the good consequent upon it. They involve this 
conclusion: that to do an act as right merely, is so far in oversight 
of the end of the act, and is obedience rather than reasoning. 
The word, irrational, properly means absurd, opposed to reason. 
All that it can justly mean in the syllogism : A rational act in- 
volves an end; to do right as right involves no end; _ there- 
fore, to du right is irrational, is an act which is not the product 
of, or guided by, reasoning. This conclusion is quite barren 
and harmless. So is an act of sight in this sense irrational; that 
is, one that does not ground itself on reason. ‘This, in refer- 
ence to the right, is exactly what we claim; that it is something 
more than mere reasoning, sending forth efforts towards pleasures, 
and assigning these pleasures in turn as their ground or reason. 
There is authority, command, in the right, and obedience to a 
command comes in by way of arrest and suspension of a purely 
self-poised activity, an activity which Dr. Hopkins would term a 
rational activity. Let us try to put apart, and keep apart in 
thought, these two aspects or bearings of an act; one of which he so 
clearly recognizes ; both of which we accept. The same act in one 
view is wise, in another is right. As wise, it rests upon reasons that 
can be given, ends that are pursued by it. But as wise, and be- 
cause it is wise, it is something more than wise, to wit, right; that 
is, our moral nature comes in with additional and _self-poised 
action to make this affirmation. Now, to perform it as right is 
obedience, and is in oversight of the end; to do it as wise is 
rational, and is in view of the end. Let me illustrate. A father 
lays a command upon a son. The son sees the wisdom of the in- 
junction, he also knows it to be authoritative. The wisdom of the 
act does not cover or conceal its authority. He may perform it 
independently, because it is well that it should be done, and so do 
@ rational thing; or he may perform it as enjoined, and thus show 
obedience. The last act is not rational in the sense that it springs 
from the mind’s normal, unaided impulse ; it is rational in the sense 
that, to do the act as it was enjoined, and because it was enjoined, 
in ignorance or in oversight of its object, is yet well. What we 
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object to exactly in the systems of Bentham, of Dr. Hopkins, and 
of many others is, that they lack authority ; they miss the moral 
precept as law. 

“No more is the second conclusion found in the premises, to wit: 
that the obligation - an action as right, springs wholly from the 
good it proposes. Says Dr. Hopkins: ‘No man is under obligation 
to do an act morally right for which there is not a reason besides 
its being right, and on the ground of which it is right.’ If this 
passage is meant to affirm that there are certain grounds or conditions 
on account of which every right action is right, we assent to it; 
but if it is intended to affirm, as we suppose it is, that these grounds 
or reasons are all that is meant by right, we object to it as absolutely 
destructive of morals in their independent, self-asserted authority. 
To recur to our illustration, it is easy to conceive of the command 
of a parent, that is not wise, and thus to divide the two elements 
of fitness and authority. Conscience, on the other hand, the voice 
and authority of God in the soul of man, grounds its ‘cominanils 
exclusively on wisdom ; at least, on that hich is thought to be 
wise, and there is no actual division possible between the wisdom 
and the moral authority of an act: yet this does not make the first 
the sole ground and source of the last, since wisdom as wisdom, as 
the sagacious search after good, has, as we have carefully shown, 
no authority in our constitution, nor power of command over us. In 
other words, obligation, duty will not hinge, cannot be made to 
hinge, on pleasure. Bentham is far more logical in insisting that 
interest, pleasure, good, are all with which we have to do; and in 
scorning duty, ought, obligs ation as the mists and chimeras of the 
mind,—than is one in striving to evoke these mighty shades of 
authority in the spiritual world, from the sensibilities which find 
play in our purely physical and intellectual constitution; all that 
belong to us till we have recognized our independent, moral con- 
stitution, with its supporting emotions. One is not to hold fast to 
the fruits of a system, while rejecting the grounds on which they 
rest. If morality has not an independent, perceptive basis in the 
constitution, it can have no independent sensibilities with which to 
support and reward virtue. We beg leave to suggest that Dr. 
Hopkins overlooks this fact, and while laying commendable stress 
on the rational element in ethice, goes further than he of right can, 
in supporting his view by the blessedness obedience confers. This 
he is very willing to oppose to the happiness of the utilitarian, 
whereas it is of the same nature. Blessedness as a preéminent 
ethical sentiment can be the fruit alone of a preéminent ethical 
intuition. The theory of morals is so central in all questions of 
character, of social and of civil import; is so subtile in itself; and 
has been so perplexed by deficient and false presentations, that we 
shall be excusable in occupying a little time with it. We shall be 
without excuse if we fail to do all that we can to make it clear. We 
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wish further, therefore, to point out some of the relations of this 
primitive, intuitive right which we have insisted on. 

“ The first of them is its connection with happiness. We suppose 
that the highest happiness will always be secured by obedience to 
the right; and this for two reasons. The universe is under the 
government of God, and he has so constructed its natural and its 
moral laws, that they run parallel with each other. One of the 
surest ways , therefore, to reach good, physic al, intellectual, and 
social onal in a broad and complete form, is to render obedience 
to the moral law. ‘This law was inlaid in our constitution by our 
Heavenly Father, and has received from him the guidance of many 
direct precepts in reference to this very end of putting us in the 
lines of natural law, and of reaping the good under them which 
comes from obedience. Moreover, the moral nature itself involves 
powerful sensibilities. Inseparable from right, is the satisfaction 
of obedience, are eur own approval and the approval of God. Hence 
the emotions immediately consequent on the independent nature of 
the right so reward virtuous action, so augment the balance of 
pleasure in purely ethical conduct, as to cause this always to be the 
path of highest enjoyment, if not at once, yet finally. This last 
and highest form of good, coming always in overwhie Iming amount to 
settle the results as respects pleasure, can only flow from obedience 
to an independent law, since it is the sense of obedience that is 
the ground of it. The satisfaction of wisdom, of sagacity in select- 
ing and pursuing enjoyments, is very different and can itself 
constitute no ground of deciding between two lines of conduct, since, 
whichever we choose in view of their consequences, we shall com- 
mend the choice to ourselves as wise. A sense of sagacity 
accompanies the rogue as readily as the honest man. 

“For these two reasons, then, the government of God and the 
rewards of the moral nature itself, the highest happiness does always 
flow from obedience to the moral law. The happiness conferred, 
the consequences of an action in the good it bestows, are always a 
test, therefore, of its character as right or wrong. If we were sure 
of the entire results of an action, we should thereby be made sure 
of its moral quality. Yet this enjoyment conditioned on obedience 
is, much of it, not the ground of the law, nor the motive in obedi- 
ence, but the consequence of obedience.” pp. 161-172. 


We make this long extract partly to justify our strictures 
on the author’s style, partly to show his philosophical inept- 
ness, and partly to confirm what we have all along main- 
tained, that he revolves, like all exclusive psychologists, in 
the sphere of the subject. He seeks the ground of duty or 
moral obligation in the subject, in the constitution of the 
human mind, and to maintain what he calls an independent 
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morality, that is, a morality independent of all law. except 
that which is imposed by the essential nature of man himself, 
that is, by the physical law of man’s own constitution. He 
shows by this that he does not really distinguish moral law 
from physical law, and consequently has no moral conception. 
There is no morality where, as the Transcendentalists say, 
man simply acts out himself, or obeys himself, because the 
obeyer and the obeyed are identical, and there is no recog- 
nition of a sovereign will one is bound to obey. Morality is 
out of the question, when God as supreme Lawgiver is not 
recognized, and his law is recognized as the rule of right, or 
as obligatory on the conscience, only when it is identified 
with the conscience itself, or with man’s own nature. 

Dr. Hopkins may not be right in his view of the end, or 
he may be, for, not having his work before us, we cannot say 
what the good is that he asserts must be the end of the act, 
if a rational act; but we agree with him when he asserts 
that right is not ultimate, and cannot be the end of the 
moral or voluntary act. Right is the rule, but not the end. 
Every rational act is done propter finem, and for an end that 
is good. Hence God, who is infinite reason, acts always for 
an “end, and for an end which is infinitely good. But as he 
is himself the only infinite, the only real good, he in creating’ 
creates all things for himself, the only good for which even 
he could create. The moral act, the 1 right or just act of 
man who is created and governed as a free moral agent, is 
an act done for the same end. God is the supreme good, 
the Summum Bonum itself. and also our supreme good. 
Perfect charity loves and seeks God for his own sake, 
as the supreme Good itself; but as we cannot habitually do 
that in this life, it is lawful to love and seek him as our 
supreme good, and therefore to have, as says the Psalmist, 
respect to his retributions, and as the church decided against 
Quietism and in censuring Fénelon’s ‘‘ Maxims of the 
Saints.” 

The author’s objection that this is more illogical than 
Benthamism, grows out of his not perceiving that the end 
of the act is our good IN Gop, who is the supreme Good, 
therefore has no relation to the greatest-happiness rule, or 
utility, which refers to this world and this life only, on which 
Bentham bases his ethical and legislative codes. Bentham 
was not wrong in making the good of the actor the end of the 
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act, but in placing that good where it is not, and in giving 
no certain rule by which it is to be sought and found. The 
will is ordained to good, and it, by its own nature, can- 
not act without willing good. Sin is not in willing evil 
for the reason that it is evil, but in deliberately choosing 
a less good instead of a greater, a present temporary good 
instead of a future eternal good, sensible or worldly good 
instead of spiritual good—a good in the creature, instead 
of good in God. Yet in seeking our good, if we seek it 
in God and in obedience to his law, we are sufficiently 
removed from the sensists who place it in pleasure, or from 
the Benthamites who place it in happiness, without regard 
to God, and from the interét bien entendu of the French 
philosophes of the last century. 

A right action is an action done from right motives for the 
right end, and, aside from this, right has no existence. It is 
the rule, not the end of the act, and depends solely on the law 
imposed by the end, which is God as final cause. The right 
is not an uncreated being and independent of God, and which 
gives the law to God and men, as some of the heathen 
maintained, because that would suppose a God above God, 
or would deny God to be God. As there is no right inde- 
pendent of God as final cause, in which sense he is the 
Supreme Good, so there is and can be no independent moral- 
ity ; and Dr. Hopkins is justified in maintaining that right is 
not ultimate, and that reason demands an end, to wit, good, 
beyond it. It is not improper to ask, Why am I bound to do 
right? The answer is, Because God the supreme good, and 
in whom is our good, enjoins it. Is it further asked, Why am 
I bound to do what God enjoins, or the law of God ordains ? 
The answer is, Because God has made me and made me for 
himself, and I am therefore his; he owns me and is my 
sovereign Lord and proprietor, and has the sole right to do 
with me as he pleases. If God, as our maker, owns us, we 
as moral agents owe ourselves to him, and are bound in 
justice to give ourselves to him, for the very definition of 
justice is, giving to every one his due. 

We have neither the patience nor the space to continue our 
criticisms on the professor’s book. It treats a great subject, 
but with hardly a conception of the real problems it involves. 
It deserves to be commended as an honorable protest against 
sensism and materialism, but it refutes neither. No doubt the 
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author makes many just observations, and says much that is 
true and not unimportant; but he builds without any solid 
foundation. Philosophy, as the science of principles, and of 
principles on which are based alike the sciences, ethics, 
and religion, is unknown and undreamed of by him. 


Arr. IlI.—Papal Infallibility. Extracts of a Sermon 
preached by the Rr. Rev. M. Domenec, Bishop of 
Pittsburgh, after his return from the Vatican Council. 
Pittsburgh: ‘ Catholic” Office. 1873. Svo. pp. 16. 


TuIs sermon derives a value, in addition to its own 
intrinsic merits, from the fact that its author was one of the 
respectable minority in the Council of the Vatican, who 
opposed the definition of the papal infallibility on the ground 
of its inopportuneness. However it might be with some 
others, he distinctly states that he did not oppose the defini- 
tion on the ground that he did not believe the doctrine, for 
he believed, always had believed it, and, as a professor of 
theology, had taught it; but solely on the ground that he 
doubted the expediency of defining it. It is but fair to let 
the bishop speak for himself. After having shown that the 
doctrine of the Papal Infallibility is no new doctrine, but 
has always in fact been the faith of the church, he proceeds: 


“ But some will say that if this doctrine of the infallible teaching 
of the Roman Pontiff was a doctrine always believed by the 
Church ; why was it that there was so much diversity of opinion in 
regard to it, among the Fathers of the Council? To this objection 
I will say, that this diversity of opinion was not on the doctrine 
itself, but on the expediency or inexpediency of making a definition 
on this doctrine. This was the principal cause of the diversity of 
opinion ; but this did not affect, in the least, the dogma itself. 

“ As an illustration of this, I give myself as an example. I was 
one of the Prelates of the Council who was opposed, most vigor- 
ously, to this doctrine being defined. I signed my name to a peti- 
tion which we addressed to the Holy Father, imploring and beg- 
ging of him not to allow this question to be introduced into the 
Council, and I did all I could to prevent its definition ; but does 
this prove that I did not believe in the infallible teaching of the 
Roman Pontiff previous to its definition in the Vatican Council? 
Not at all. 
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“For many years, as Professor of Theology in the Theological 
Seminary of Phil: adelphia, and elsewhere, I taught the doctrine of 
Infallibility as defined in the Vatican Council. In 1864, in a 
Pastoral Letter which I wrote to the faithful of my Diocese, I 
taught and explained that doctrine. Here are the words which I 
then spoke :— 

“But one of the most important offices of the Roman Pontiff is 
to confirm all in the faith. How significant and sublime is the pas- 
sage of Scripture in which this office is imparted to Peter and his 
successors: “ And the Lord said Simon, Simon, behold Satan has 
desired to have you, that he may sift you as wheat.” Yes, Satan, 
the father of lies, of sin, and iniquity, has desired to have you, not 
merely thee, but you, my Apostles and my followers, my sheep, my 
entire Church; he who is the father of lies, sin, and iniquity, has 
desired to have and annihilate the Church, whie his the pillar of 
truth, the mother of the faithful, of the just, and of the saints. 
What help, what protection, has the Church to defend itself against 
the attacks of Satan? he help and protection of the Church to 
foil and destroy the efforts of the enemy, is Peter and his succes- 
sors. ‘The Lord said: “Simon, I have prayed for thee, that thy 
faith fail not ; and thou being once converted, confirm thy brethre mn. 
(St. Luke, chap xxii, v. 31, 32.) In spite of all the evil desires 
and efforts of Satan, the faith of Peter shall never fail; his faith, 
by the prayers of the Son of God, is made secure and firm; and 
thus Peter, ever firm in his faith, is to confirm all his brethren in 
the faith. How glorious, how sublime is this office of the Roman 
Pontiffs, as successors of St. Peter !’—Pastoral Letter, p. 5. 

“ And in another place we thus spoke : 

“¢Yes, the power of the Popes shall never die. The Popes 
shall, till the end of time, sit on the chair of Peter, invested with 
power divine, to diffuse throughout the world the light of Christian 
faith. Sooner shall the natural sun be extinguished—be blotted 
out of the heavens—cease to exist—than the power of the Popes 
become extinct. The same God who said, “ Let there be lights 
made in the firmament of heaven, to give light upon the e: arth” 
(Gen. chap. i, v. 14, 15), has declared to Peter, “I have prayed for 
thee that thy faith fail not; confirm thy brethren.” Sooner, then, 
shall the natural sun cease to give light upon the earth, than the 
successors of — to enlighten the world with the r: uys of Christian 


faith.’ —LJbid. p. 7 


“Do not these passages prove that I held firmly to the doctrine 
of infallibility? and yet I was an opponent to the opportunity of its 
definition.”—pp. 8-11. 

° « 

This is clear enough, and proves satisfactorily that the 

illustrious bishop of Pittsburgh held the doctrine prior to its 
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formal definition by the Council, and we presume such was 
the fact with all or nearly all of the Inopportunists. But even 
if they had previously doubted it, there could be no ground 
for the charge of inconsistency or insincerity in their adhesion 
to the definition after it was made and thus proved to be the 
voice of the infallible church; that is to say, of the Holy 
Ghost speaking in and through the Council. Every Catholic, 
whatever he might have thought before, knows by the deci- 
sion of the highest authority what is the faith, and forfeits 
his character as a Catholic if he refuses to hear the church, 
and to accept, ex animo, what he now knows is the faith 
‘once delivered to the saints.” In accepting it, he only acts 
in perfect consistency with his Catholic profession, which 
requires him to believe whatever the church believes and 
teaches, and shows that, though he may have erred, it was 
never through an heretical spirit, or contempt of the Holy 
Ghost who dwells in the church and speaks in her voice. 

The condemnation of Dollinger and his adherents is not 
that they doubted or denied the papal infallibility before the 
definition of the Council; for though they erred against faith 
and were material heretics, they were not formal heretics, as 
say the theologians, and did not necessarily incur the guilt of 
heresy. Their condemnation is in their refusal to hear the 
church, and in setting up their private judgment against her 
catholic authority, because by their refusal they prove that, 
before the definition as well as since, they were governed by 
an heretical spirit. In opposing the definition, now that it is 
made, they simply oppose the Catholic faith, and prove that 
they were not loyal sons of the church, for they prove 
they held their own judgment paramount to hers. They 
act as if the church should hear them, not they the church. 
If they had been loyal Catholics, they would have felt it no 
hardship to renounce their former error, and cheerfully to 
accept the faith as defined by the church. But as they 
refused, we must say of them, in the words of the apostle, 
“They went out from us, because they were not of us.” 

But since the Council of the Vatican overruled the objec- 
tions of the Inopportunists, the venerable bishop of Pittsburgh 
we trust will permit us to say, with all deference, that we 
think the Council was wise and prudent in so doing. True 
wisdom and prudence were on the side of the majority, and 
the majority in our judgment showed that they understood 
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far better the necessities of the times, and the true interests 
of the church in modern society, than did the very able and 
respectable minority. This is a question not of faith, but of 
prudence, and is therefore a question open, or, prior to the 
definition, was open to discussion, and we are certainly free 
to examine the reasons alleged by the minority against the 
prudence or opportuneness of the definition. The question of 
prudence, as distinct from the question of faith, has two 
sides: the one, the bearing of the measure on Catholics 
themselves; the other, its bearing on non-Catholics and secular 
society. This first side of the question, its bearing on 
Catholics themselves, the Inopportunists seem to us to have 
overlooked. It seems never to have occurred to them, that 
Catholics needed the definition, and were suffering greatly 
for the want of it. It is only necessary to recall to mind 
the state of the Catholic pubiic, revealed by the publication 
in December, 1864, of the Syllabus of condemned prepositions. 
All or nearly all of those propositions had been put forth or 
defended by professedly Catholic writers, and they not obscure, 
insignificant, or uninfluential writers, but for the most part 
writers of distinction, not a few of them professors in colleges 
and seminaries of philosophy, history, theology, and canon 
law; others were journalists, statesmen, and influential 
politicians, jurists, and courtiers. Some of them were put forth 
or defended by Doéllinger and his School in Germany ; some 
by such periodicals as The Home and Foreign Review in 
England; and others were defended by the canonists of Turin, 
by Count Cavour and his followers in Italy, by Count de 
Montalembert and Pére Gratry in France, and generally by the 
whole party of so-called Liberal Catholics, or Catholics who 
held that the church should form an alliance with Liberalism 
and conciliate Catholicity with modern civilization. The 
pope had previously, in Encyclicals, Allocutions, and special 
Bulls, condemned them all, and almost without effect. They 
were still defended, and gained currency, and threatened to 
deprive the church of all living teaching authority. It was 
hardly safe for a poor layman like ourselves to assert the 
supremacy of the spiritual order, and the subordination of 
the temporal to the eternal, unless in some vague and 
indeterminate sense. 

When the Syllabus was published, there was a universal 
outcry against it. Liberal Catholics, when they did not 
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venture to condemn it outright, would privately express their 
appreciation of it by saying they were sorry it had been 
published ; Catholic governments very generally declared 
against it, and nothing was more evident than that large 
numbers of the faithful in all countries had been drifting 
away from the faith, and had retained at best only a weak 
and diluted Catholicity, without robustness or energy, and 
utterly unable to withstand a conflict with the world. The 
evil was a great and growing one; political atheism was 
almost as prevalent among Catholics as among non-Catholics, 
and could not be arrested on Gallican principles, which 
asserted church and state as two codrdinate powers. Yet 
though we were free to defend the papal supremacy and in- 
fallibility as an opinion, even as the more probable opinion, 
we were not free to defend either as of Catholic faith, We 
were obliged to recognize Gallicans as Catholics: at least so 
we were personally taught. Whatever, then, might be our 
own personal convictions, we could insist on nothing as 
essential to Catholic faith that was denied by Gallicans, and 
therefore on nothing that would tend to arrest the spread « 
political atheism among the Catholic laity ; for politic: ‘ 
atheism is only the logic al deve lopme nt of the Four Articles 
of the French clergy “of 1682. It is true we were not ob- 
liged to believe those articles, but were practically no better 
off than if we had been: for we were not at liberty to assert 
the contradictory as de fide, but only as an opinion, which 
in practice could amount to nothing. 

We were besought by a good Jesuit father, the igs 
dent of a college in Dublin, to reply to a specious article i 
the Edinburgh Review, entitled Ultramoniane Doubts. The 
reply was simple and easy, if we could reject Gallicanism, 
and answer on ultramontane principles; but it was unanswer- 
able on Gallican principles, or if we must concede that Galli- 
canism is compatible with Catholic faith. ‘I regret,” said 
the bishop, whom we consulted on the occasion, ‘ that we can- 
not treat Gallicanism as a heresy, but we are not free to do 
that; and you must make the best reply you can without con- 
demning the Gallican doctrine.” We made the best reply we 
could, but one very unsatisfactory to ourselves. When after- 
wards we broke out and ventured to assert the supremacy 
and infallibility of the pope, as Vicar of Christ, or represent- 
ative on earth of the spiritual order which, by its own nature, 
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is supreme over the temporal, thus giving political atheism its 
death-blow, bishops, priests, and laymen, almost with one ac- 
cord, cried out against us, and charged us with going ‘ too 
far.” We regret we did not persevere and fight the battle 
out on the line we had taken up, layman as we were; but 
we dared not, though we never gave up our convictions or 
contradicted them. 

The article referred to in the Edinburgh Review, if I 
recollect aright, asked, Where in the Catholic Church is the 
seat of Infallibility? The Ultramontane says, In the pope; 
the Gallican denies it. Is the Gallican a Catholic or not? 
We need not say, we dared not say, he was not a Catholic, 
though we held him to be a Manichean, and therefore we 
could not give the Ultramontane answer as Catholic faith, 
and it was of no use to give it as an opinion to an outsider. 
We were forced then to give the Gallican answer, and to tell 
the Edinburgh Review that the seat of infallibility is in the 
bishops, either as congregated in council, or as dispersed, 
each one teaching in his own diocese. But this made the 
church episcopal, not papal, and denied, by implication, that 
our Lord founded his church on Peter. Besides, it deprived 
the church of the note of unity, by virtually denying it 
any centre of authority. The necessity of communion weith 
the successor of Peter was an inconsequence on Gallican 
principles. Such communion could be a pledge of unity, of 
doctrine, or of authority, only on condition that the pope as 
successor of Peter was the supreme governor and infallible 
teacher of the Universal Church. Where, if the supreme 
authority and infallibility are vested in the bishops assembled 
in council,—where is the authority to say what bishops are or 
are not sc shismatical or heretical, and what bishops have or 
have not the right to sit and vote in the council? A second 
difficulty arose. No Gallican pretended that the bishops were 
individually infallible. If not individually, they could not be 
collectively. Our Lord promised Peter that his faith should 
not fail, and that the church should not fail, but because built 
onhim. There was no promise of the assistance of the Holy 
Ghost to the council save through Peter; and if Peter’s faith 
could fail, there was no ground to believe the council infallible. 
And we know that numerous assemblies of bishops held without 
the pope are not infallible, because they have contradicted one 
another, and no such assemblies have ever been recognized 
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as General Councils. Without the infallibility of the pope, 
the successor of Peter in the See of Rome, we could not 
maintain the infallibility of councils. 

A third difficulty embarrassed us. All Catholics in their 
controversies with Protestants, who place infallibility in the 
Bible, and deny it to the church, while asserting the infalli- 
bility of the written word in the sense intended by the Holy 
Ghost, claim to have in the church a living and ever- 
present infaliible teacher, competent to declare the whole 
word of God, at all times and for all persons. But the 
council is not in permanent session. Three hundred years 
elapsed before the first General Council, that of Nicea, was 
convoked, and three hundred years have passed since the last, 
the Council of Trent. Where during the first three hundred, 
or the last three hundred years, to say nothing of the long 
intervals when no council was in session, was this living and 
always present infallible teacher ? 

But turn now to the ecclesia dispersa, to the bishops teach- 
ing, each one in his own diocese. As each bishop may err, 
only that which all the bishops scattered over the whole world 
agree with one another in teaching as “the faith once 
delivered to the saints, ” can be received as infallibly of faith, 
and held as the word of God. Now how am I, or how is my 
uneducated brother, to ascertain what all the bishops through- 
out the whole world agree with one another in teaching as 
of faith, and to ascertain it with infallible certainty? The 
thing is impossible. Hence we never felt able to maintain 
the infallibility of the church on Gallican principles, or with- 
out asserting the infallibility of the pope as defined in the 
Council of the Vatican. 

Now these and other considerations prove that on the side 
of Catholics the definition was eminently prudent, and, if not 
opportune, it was because it had been delayed too long. It 
was needed to recall Catholics to the true conception of the 
church which they were fast losing. In all old Catholic 
populations, there has been a manifest decline in vigorous 
faith and robust piety, since the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, and especially since, in obedience to the Court, the 
great Bossuet drew up the Four Articles of 1682, and gave a 
formula to the doctrine held by the sovereigns in distinction 
from the doctrine held by the church. The historian has no 
difficulty in tracing the old French Revolution and all its 
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horrors, as well as the century of revolutions, anarchy, and 
despotism which has followed it in Catholic Europe, to the 
principles of the Four Articles of 1682. Bossuet rendered 
important services to the church, but his servility to Cesar 
more than cancelled them. Two of the greatest revolu- 
tionists of modern times were Colbert, the minister of Louis 
XIV, and the learned and eloquent bishop of Meaux. By 
the declaration of the Gallican clergy, they emancipated 
the state from the law of God, and deprived the pope of the 
power to protect and vindicate public morals, and arrest the 
spread of political atheism, or political lawlessness. They 
denied him infallibility, and all right to subject kings, princes, 
states, and statesmen to the divine law of which he is the 
divinely instituted guardian and judge. What could he do? 
The revolutionists were seeking only a secular end, in regard 
to which the Holy Father has no authority, Gallicanism as- 
serted; and it is Gallicanism that has emasculated Catholicity, 
ruined the old Catholic nations of Europe, and secured the 
balance of power to the Protestant Powers, and spread far 
and wide the impression that Catholicity is incompatible with 
the greatness and glory of nations—an impression almost 
impossible to efface. 

Now we think, with all deference to the Inopportunists, 
and without for a moment questioning their Catholic earnest- 
ness or intentions, that they forgot, in their anxiety to avoid 
giving offence to Cesar and his Protestant and infidel allies, 
that Peter had received from our Lord the command to con- 
firm his brethren, that they neglected to consider the terrible 
evils that were preying upon the Catholic body, and failed to 
discern their causes, as well as the means of remedying them. 
Reforms, no doubt, were needed, but no reforms in discipline 
and details could effect any thing unless the Council laid the 
axe at the root of the tree, or crushed the hydra-headed 
monster of Gallicanism with its anathema, and declared, 
what had always been the faith of the church, the supremacy 
in governing and infallibility in teaching the Universal Church 
of the Roman pontiff, the successor of Peter and true Vicar 
of Christ on earth. So much for the Catholic side of the 
question, which the Inopportunists neglected to consider. 
We turn now to the Protestant and non-Catholic side, which 
appears to have chiefly affected them. 

Bishop Domenec, prior to the definition, was evidently 
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moved by his fears of the effect it would have on non- 
Catholics, more than by his hopes of its probable effects 
on Catholics themselves. 


He says :— 


“ Now, the reason why I was so much opposed to the defining of 
this doctrine of infallibility was, because 1 feared that many of our 
dissenting brethren would make use of this definition to oppose the 
Catholic Church ; that many who were favorably disposed towards 
the Catholic Church might change their views; that the infidel 
and unbeliever would rather scorn and ridicule, than to bring them 
to our faith and religion. I was convinced in my very heart 
and soul, that that definition would be rather detrimental than 
beneficial; that the enemies of the Catholic Church would give 
a wrong interpretation to its meaning; that through the pulpit and 
the press false statements would be conveyed to the minds of 
many, who thereby would be embittered against the Catholic 
Church, and the breach which separates Protestantism from Cath- 
olicity would become deeper and wider, and the chances of con- 
version, either among Protestants or infidels, would be far less. 
These being my convictions, I could not act otherwise than what 
I did.”—pp. 10, 11. 


Yet the bishop must permit us to doubt if in this he 
adopted the highest Catholic principle, or even the course 
really the most ‘prudent with regard to those outside of the 
Catholic communion. We have observed, in our intercourse 
with Protestants, that they distrust our sincerity, honesty, 
and perfect frankness in declaring our doctrines, more than 
they do the truth of our doctrines themselves. “I could 
accept without much difficulty,” said an able and learned 
Protestant minister to me while I was yet a Protestant, 
“Charles Butler’s Book of the Church, which I have just 
read, if I could believe it a fair and honest statement of 
Catholic doctrine. But I cannot believe it, and he seems to me 
to trim throughout, and to dress up his church to commend her 
to Protestants, while in reality she is something very different.’ 
Protestants make few objections to Gallicanism, for they see no 
radical difference between it and Protestantism; but I have 
never met a Protestant of ordinary intelligence who fully 
believed Gallicanism to be an authentic presentment of the 
real faith of the Catholic Church. I was brought up among 
ignorant and bigoted New-England Puritans, but the first 
impression on my mind, when yet a mere child, was that 
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Catholics hold the pope to be infallible. We no doubt disarm, 
to a certain extent, opposition by our concessions to the 
prejudices and errors of non-Catholics, or by withholding the 
truths which more particularly offend them; but we win, by so 
doing, neither their confidence nor their respect. We do not 
facilitate their conversion, or render them a whit more 
favorable to the church herself. They pat liberal Catholics, 
intelligent and enlightened Catholics, as they call them, on 
the back and say: ‘‘ Good fellow, we esteem you, hold you 
to be nearly as good as one of us, and if all Catholics were 
like you, we should have no serious objection to the spread 
of your religion in our country.” Who ever heard of these 
liberal, intelligent, and enlightened Catholics, who say to 
Protestants, as the amiable and polite Bishop Cheverus was 
accustomed to say to them, ‘‘ Only a paper wall separates us,” 
being persecuted by infidels or Protestants ? Many Pro- 
testants of Boston joined this excellent prelate’s church, as 
they would join Dr. Channing’s church, or as they join Ward 
Beecher’s church, but very few of them joined the Catholic 
Church, and nearly all of them returned to some one or 
another Protestant congregation when the good bishop re- 
turned, at the order of his king, to his native France. Who 
persecutes the Old Catholics? The authorities protect them, 
the whole Protestant world pets them, and, at the same time, 
despises them. 

It is Catholicity in its strength, not in its weakness, in its 
fulness, not as pared down and shorn of its power so as to 
offer nothing to offend the narrow-minded and puerile pre- 
judices of a godless age or nation, that wins the victory. 
Our Holy Father, Pius LX, now gloriously reigning, though 
a prisoner, has said, on more occasions than one, that the 
‘alamities that have befallen Catholic nations are due to 
liberal Catholics. We know that it was the liberal Catholics 
of Italy, France, Switzerland, Germany, and Spain that in- 
stigated the opposition of the Courts to the Syllabus and the 
decrees of the Vatican, and brought upon the church the 
present fearful persecution. It was, if we are rightly 
informed, a liberal Catholic, who drew up the statute adopted 
by the imperial parliament of Germany against the Jesuits 
and kindred orders. In every age of the church her worst 
enemies have been of her own household, bent on effecting 
a compromise with the prince of this world, with Cesar, with 
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the spirit of the age, and fearing men who can only kill the 
body, rather than Him who hath power to destroy both soul 
and body in hell. In the early ages of the church the discip- 
lina arcani was practicable and wise, for it saved the mys- 
teries from being profaned by the infidels; but it is wholly 
useless and impracticable now when the mysteries have, in 
thousands and tens of thousands of volumes, been ex- 
plained and published to all the world, and, besides, the fullest 
instruction was always given to the faithful. The only true 
prudence now is the courage that stands boldly by the whole 
Catholic truth, and refuses all compromises or the slightest 
concession, let it please or displease whom it may. It is the 
truth that liberates us, it is the truth that conquers; and our 
might as Catholics is in the truth we hold and fearlessly pro- 
claim, whether men will bear or forbear. 

While, therefore, we can understand and appreciate the 
motives and reasonings of the Inopportunists in the Council, 
we think, on the question of prudence, even so far as the 
conversion of heretics is concerned, they made a mistake, or 
showed a want of due confidence in what they acknowledged 
to be the truth. Yielding, against our better judgment, to the 
advice of our friends, for three or four years before the sus- 
pension of our REviEw we tried the conciliatory policy, and 
kept back the stronger and more offensive features of the 
Catholic faith. The effect was that Catholics began to dis- 
trust us, and non-Catholics were delighted, and waited to see 
us soon become again one of themselves. They took us to 
be on their side, and fighting their battles against the church. 
We learned then that there is a prudence that overshoots 
itself, and becomes the greatest imprudence. The dictates 
of timidity are often mistaken for the dictates of prudence. 
When we study the history of the church, and mark the 
timidity and weakness that, under the name of prudence, 
have so often prevailed in her councils, we want no further 
argument to prove her divinity ; for if she had not been di- 
vine and upheld by the hand of God, she would have ceased 
to exist ages ago. Courage and fidelity in declaring the whole 
counsel of God is the highest prudence, and those great pon- 
tiffs who took counsel of God alone, and proved themselves 
superior to human weakness and timidity, as St. Gregory 
VII, Innocent III, St. Gregory IX, St. Pius V, and Sixtus 
Quintus, have always been, so far as man may judge, the 
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most successful in their pontificates, and have done the most to 
advance the interests and disarm the enemies of the church. 

And we venture to place, in the same rank with these 
great pontificates, that of our present Holy Father Pius IX. 
None of those great pontiffs performed a greater feat than he 
has done through the Council of the Vatican, in driving so- 
called liberal Catholics from the church, of which they 
were the most dangerous enemies, whether intentionally or 
not, stripping liberal and compromising Catholics, who say 
in the same breath “Good Lord” and ‘ Good Devil,” of 
all their Catholic pretensions, and compelling them to take 
their side, either to be firm and stanch adherents of the Holy 
See and upholders of the papal supremacy and _infalli- 
bility, or to cease to call themselves Catholics. It is a great 
thing, this sifting of the Catholic body, purging it of its really 
heretical elements, and rendering it a solid and compact body, 
holding really one faith, and animated and directed by one 
and the same spirit. We may regret that such men as 
Déllinger, Pére Hyacinthe, and their adherents, have re- 
fused to hear the church, but solely for their own sake. So 
far as the interests of the Catholic body are in question, their 
exclusion is a great gain. Their influence in the church or 
over Catholics is gone, and can never be revived. The 
doctrine of the sovereigns is not any longer a sententia in Eccle- 
sia, as it never was a sententia Ecclesia. It is now anathema- 
tized, and kings, princes, and emperors must henceforth 
understand that, while the church claims no authority im 
their principality, they hold it as a sacred trust from God, 
and are bound to administer it according to the prescriptions 
of the Law of God, of which the Vicar of Christ is the 
guardian and supreme judge. They can no longer deny 
this and claim to be Catholics. That political atheists, 
like die Alt-Katholiken, should protest against this, and that 
Cesar should resent the assertion of Peter as his superior, or 
the spiritual as above and over the secular, and use all his 
power to destroy the church, and annihilate the papacy, 
need neither surprise nor alarm us. But, however fierce 
the struggle, it must end, for no violence lasts for ever, and 
when ended, it can never be renewed, at least, not on the 
same ground ; and the church will have won her greatest 
victory, and crushed the head of the serpent that has so 
often bruised her heel. 
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These considerations are amply sufficient, in our judgment, 
to defend, if any defence were needed, the Council on the 
score of prudence against the objections of the Inopportunists. 
The result already proves it. Never have we seen the Cath- 
olic body more united, or a closer union between the head and 
the members ; never, not even in the martyr ages, have we 
seen Catholics animated by a more dauntless courage, a more 
vigorous faith, a more burning charity. If their numbers have 
been somewhat diminished, we hear our Lord say to them, 
‘‘ Fear not, little flock, for it is your heavenly Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom.” 

We, perhaps, have dwelt at quite an unnecessary length 
on the position assumed by the Inopportunists. We cer- 
tainly do not in the slightest degree impugn their orthodoxy 
or the purity of their motives; but, as they were overruled 
by an overwhelming majority, and by the official action of 
the Council, we hope we may say without offence, that we 
think they erred in judgment, and took counsel of their fears 
rather than of their faith. But we own that we have 
availed ourselves of the opportunity to enter an old man’s 
protest against what seems to us an excess of prudence, and 
what looks to us like a lack of confidence in truth, only 
another name for lack of confidence in God, which meets 
us in almost every page of ecclesiastical history. Men in 
authority, feeling the great responsibility resting on them, are 
strongly tempted to adopt the maxim, Quieta non movere, 
even when things are not quiet, and errors are creeping in 
and gaining a ground from which it will be difficult to expel 
them. The Inquisition, we are told, owed its origin to the 
fact, that bishops failed to discharge the proper duties of 
their office in watching over the faith of their flocks, in 
ferreting out errors and heresies creeping in among them, 
and in taking ¢ prompt and efficient measures to suppress them. 
Pope Honorius was condemned by a General Council, after 
his death, not for having erred in his faith—for even Bishop 
Hefele concedes that he was orthodox—but for his culpable 
negligence in refusing to exercise his pontifical authority to 
crush the monothelite heresy in its incipiency; and the 
terrible consequences of his negligence still afflict the East. 

If we do not think the Inopportunists had good reasons 
for opposing the definition of papal infallibility while they 
believed it to be a revealed truth, we are happy to be in- 
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formed that not one of them has stood out against the definition, 
and therefore, even on the lowest Gallican ground, the papal 
infallibility ceases to be henceforth an open question. The 
question is res judicata, and cannot be reopened. Whoever 
would be a Catholic must accept it ex animo, and whoever 
denies it must be to us as a heathen or a publican. But 
it is important that there should be no misunderstanding 
as to what is really meant by papal infallibility. Here we 
avail ourselves of the clear and lucid explanations of the 
sermon before us :— 


“Now, dearly beloved Christians, I must come at once to the 
great feature of the Council, that is, to the definition of the infallible 
teaching (magisterium) of the Roman Pontiff. Much has been said 
and written upon it, even by the secular press. Some things, thus 
said and written, are true, others are false; hence many wrong 
impressions have been made in men’s minds. It is therefore my 
intention to give to you a true and exact meaning of the definition 
of this dogma of our faith, and also the grounds upon which it is 
founded. 

‘Among the many wrong impressions made in men’s minds on 
re oceasion of this definition, is that we have raised the Roman 
Pontiff to attributes never known before, and attributes which are 
incompatible with the nature of man. They say that. we have 
aised the Pope to the level and dignity of God himself; some 
even confound infallibility with impeccability, and say that we 
make the Pope impeccable. Now, to all these wrong impressions, 
and to others of the same nature, 1 say that we make a perfect 
distinction between the Sovereign Pontiff as man in his personal 
and individual capacity, and in his office and dignity as the Supreme 
Head of the Church. In the former aspect, the Pope i is like other 
men, subject by his human nature to all the miseries and frailties of 
our corrupted nature ; therefore the Popes, as men, may err and sin 
as other men; and some unfortunately have sinned. 

“ Yet, in justice to the Papacy, it must be said that never was 
there a body of men invested with power and authority, who showed 
more of the spirit of God, and less of the weakness of human 
nature; who acquitted ~ meelves of the responsibilities of their 
position with more justice, honor, and dignity, than the long list of two 
hundred and fifty-eight Pontiffs who sat on, and adorned by their 
virtues, the Chair of Peter. The history of their lives, of their public 
and official acts, is open to all. Let it be read, and sifted, and 
studied, the closer the better; for no impartial critie can rise from 
such a task without performing, for almost all of them, the same 
service which Roscoe rendered to Leo the Tenth; that of imparting 
a brighter lustre to the halo which already encircles their names. 
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“The attribute of infallibility with which the sovereign Pontiff 
is invested, is in consideration of his office as the supreme head of 
the Church, and as the universal teacher of God’s Church on earth. 
No people ought te be more apt to understand this distinction be- 
tween man and his office than we American people, on account of 
our Republican form of government. Here is a man individually 
without power; as a citizen not different from any other citizen ; but 
he is raised into office by a popular vote, and then he is invested 
with the most extraordinary powers, according to the nature of his 
office. Here is a mere citizen who has been raised to the office of 
judge, say to the office of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. That 
individual, as a man, has no more power than any other man. Who 
cares for what he says or does as a mere individual? His words, 
his opinions, his judgments, are of no more account than those 
of any other man ; but let that man be raised to the office of Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, exercise the functions of his office, 
take his seat on the judicial bench to preside at the trial of a case,— 
ah, how different are his words, his opinions, and his judgments 
from those of othermen. He speaks as a judge; he pronounces his 
judgment upon a case; his words are all-powerful ; all must submit 
to his decision, from which there is no appeal. 

“We find a beautiful illustration of this in the divinely written 
word of God. Our Lord prayed for Peter that his faith may not 
fail. Peter shortly after denied Christ, but he denied him as a man 
acting in the capacity of a poor, weak, frail mortal; whereas the 
privilege of not falling into error, of holding firm to the faith, was 
granted to him by reason of his office, as the supreme head of 
the Church, and the rock upon which it was built. 

“T must come now to defeat another wrong impression in con- 
nection with this doctrine of infallibility. Some say, Where is now 
the boast that the Catholic Church never changes? That the 
Catholic Church is not like the modern sects that are constantly 
changing? What has become now of those assertions, that new 
doctrines cannot be added to the Catholic faith? Has not a new 
doctrine, a new article of faith been added? Formerly it was not 
a Catholic doctrine that the Pope was infallible, and now it is. To 
all these objections I answer, that truly no new doctrine can be 
made, and this is asserted in the constitution of the Vatican Council 
defining the infallible teaching of the Roman Pontiff. - That by 
virtue of this privilege of infallibility, the Roman Pontiff does not 
and cannot teach a new doctrine. 

“ But I emphatically deny that this doctrine of the Pope’s infalli- 
bility is a new doctrine. It is a new definition of a doctrine already 
believed by the Church, but not a definition of a new doctrine. The 
two things are quite different. Here is a case which comes exactly 
to the point. The Council of Nice made a new definition, and 
even a new creed, called the Nicene Creed, by which it defined the 
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divinity of Christ against the errors of Arius. Now, does it follow 
from this, that, because the Catholic Church in the Council of Nice 
defined the divinity of Christ, the divinity of Christ was not believed 
previous to the Council of Nice? Can this be, that the corner truth 
of Christianity was not believed during the three first centuries of 
the Church? In these three first centuries, which were the ages of 
martyrs, the divinity of Christ was not believed? Or if it were be- 
lieved, as surely it was, then it does not follow, that, becanse a 
truth or doctrine is defined, that truth or doctrine was not believed 
previous to that definition. On the contrary, the definition of a 
doctrine is the strongest guaranty that the doctrine was always be- 
lieved, or else it could not be defined; and again does it follow 
that, because the Council of Nice made the new definition of the 
divinity of Christ, that the Church changed? So let us apply the 
same principle to our present case. By this new definition of the 
infallibility of the Pope, a new doctrine has not been added to the 
Catholic faith, and that the Church has not changed by this new 
definition.”—pp. 4-8. 


Yet so grave a journal as the New York Observer, the oldest 
religious journal published in the United States, has the sim- 
licity or the audacity to assert that the Council declared and 
Catholics hold the pope to be God, or at least to be clothed with 
divine and incommunicable attributes ! The learned bishop, 
whose mother-tongue was not English, perhaps is verbally 
inexact, when he speaks of the attribute of infallibility with 
which the sovereign pontiff is invested, for attribute usually 
expresses in English the quality of the man, not of the office, 
precisely what the bishop intended to deny. The papal 
infallibility is the privilege of the office, not the attribute of 
the man, and is official, not personal: at least, this is all the 
author intended to assert, and is all the Council has defined. 
The Observer’s assertion is therefore either very silly or very 
malicious. The Catholic holds the pope to be infallible only in 
his official character as supreme teacher of the Universal 
Church, in matters of faith or matters pertaining to faith, and 
directly or indirectly affecting it. The pope is supreme 
governor and supreme teacher of the Universal Church, but 
it is only in the latter character that the Council defines him 
to have the privilege of inerrancy. In governing we own his 
authority, but we are not required to believe him infallible. 
But this privilege, which attaches not to the person but to 
the office, is by virtue of no natural power or attribute of the 
pope, and does not necessarily imply any superior natural 
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ability or attainments in wisdom or sanctity on his part, but 
is, solely by virtue of the supernatural assistance of the Holy 
Ghost, promised to him in his office of teacher, and who, as the 
Spirit of Truth, leads him into all truth. To pretend that to 
maintain this is to make the pope God, or to clothe him 
personally with divine attributes, is very absurd, especially 
in the Observer, which professes to believe in the infalli- 
bility of the written word, communicated through men chosen 
for that purpose. The infallibility attaches, strictly speak- 
ing, to the Holy Ghost, not to the human organ, and the only 
question that can be raised is, Is the Holy Ghost able to 
make a man the organ of his infallibility? The Observer 
cannot deny it, for it holds that the sacred writers were all 
inspired by the Holy Ghost who used them as his organs not 
only to teach truth, already revealed and preserved by tra- 
dition, but even to reveal truth before unknown to men, and 
both to reveal and to teach truth infallibly : which is some- 
what more than we claim for the papacy. Which, indeed, is 
the greater, to inspire prophets and apostles to reveal the truth 
infallibly, or to assist the pope to teach, define, and declare 
the truth already revealed by prophets, apostles, and our 
Lord himself, and deposited with the church? The Observer 
professes to believe the greater, but shrinks from the less. 
God, according to this evangelical sheet, can very well use 
men as his organs in revealing, but not in preserving, the 
truth in the minds of the faithful? Nay, we are wrong. The 
Observer is evangelical; and evangelicals claim, through the 
assistance in the internal illuminations of the Holy Ghost, 
creating what some of them call “the Christian conscious- 
ness,” for each and every truly regenerate soul, all the 
infallibility that Catholics claim for the sovereign pontiff. 
According to the doctrine of the Observer, every regen- 
erate soul, then, is God, or clothed with the incommunicable 
attributes of the divinity. A great institution is the Nevw 
York Observer. 

The pope is infallible in teaching, defining the revealed 
truth or the depositum ; but this carries with it, necessarily, 
infallibility in teaching and defining the principles on which 
the revealed truth is founded, and in condemning all errors 
opposed to them. As these principles are like all real prin- 
ciples catholic, and, as we showed in our article last April on 
Synthetic Theology, the same in all orders, since the several 
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orders, generation, regeneration, and glorification, are only 
parts of a complete and dialectic whole, the papal infallibility 
must extend to the principles of all the sciences no less than 
to dogma. The pope is infallible in judging the theories and 
speculations of philosophers, moralists, the hypotheses and in- 
ductions of the scientists, the schemes of politicians, and the 
projects of social reformers, for to judge these pertains to his 
office of Supreme Doctor of the Universal Church, and be- 
cause error in any of these impugns the catholic principles 
which underlie Christian faith and morals. 

The pope is also supreme Governor, with plenary author- 
ity as the Vicar of Christ to direct and govern the Uni- 
versal Church. But in so far as this government is a 
question of prudence, no Catholic holds the pope to be in- 
fallible. He may make mistakes, for he may be misinformed 
as to facts, and he may be deceived as to men and the 
agents he employs, or the pastors he appoints. He may also 
be weak, deficient in zeal, energy, and vigilance, and thus 
fail in the prompt and faithful discharge of the duties of his 
office. But his infallibility in faith and morals saves him in 
his government from usurping any powers not included in 
his divine commission, and from enjoining or commanding 
any thing to be done that in principle contradicts tlie law of 
God. * The pope may not always choose the wisest and best 
measures to remedy evils which creep in or are produced by 
the changes ever-going on in the world in the midst of which 
the church is placed ; he may be too slow to exert his author- 
ity, to strike with the sword of Peter, too yielding to 
the secular powers, and too afraid of provoking their wrath, 
in a word, over-prudent, or over-cautious; yet it would be 
difficult to prove that any pope has ever really erred in 
this respect, or that, all the circumstances considered, the 
papal administration has not been in all cases the wisest and 
best practicable at the time and place. As we read ecclesias- 
tical history, we encounter several popes who seem to us to 
have as governors made grave mistakes alike in civil and in 
ecclesiastical affairs; but this judgment of ours is not infalli- 
ble, and except where we have the authority of a subsequent 
pope, as in some instances we have, we do not like to assert 
that a pope has actually blundered even in his administration. 
We know not all the circumstances of the case, nor the secret 
designs of Providence; and the safe rule to follow is, that the 
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presumption, in legal phrase, is always in favor of logitinns ate 
authority. All we mean to assert is, that, while we are held 
to strict obedience to the disciplinary and sihadadeteelive 
authority of the pope as supreme Governor of the Universal 
Church, we are obliged to assert his infallibility only when 
he is exercising his office of Supreme Doctor of the 
whole church. 

The bishop of Pittsburgh gives the principal grounds of 
our faith in the papal infallibility, but we cannot at present 
follow him in that question. It suffices to say here, that if 
the pope is appointed by our Lord, to whom is given of his 
Father all power in heaven and in earth, to be the supreme 
teacher of the Universal Church, the Universal Church is 
commanded by God himself to believe and hold fast what 
the pope tes aches. If then the pope could err in his teach- 
ing, the whole church by the divine authority might be led 
into error. This would suppose that God who is truth, truth 
in itself, could be the accomplice of error and falsehood ; 
which is both absurd and blasphemous. God can no more 
sanction the teaching of error than he can lie, and for God 
to lie is impossible. 


Art. IV.—1. Orv agin of Species by means of Natural Selection. 
1 vol. 12mo. 2. Descent of Man and Selection in Relation 
to Sex, 2 vols. 1l2mo. By CHartes Darwin, A.M., 
F.R.S., &c. New York: Appleton & Co. 1872. 


Mr. Darwin’s theory of the descent of man from the ape 
or some other of the monkey tribe depends on his theory 
of the origin of species by means of natural selection. 
Which in its turn de spe nds on the theory of progress, which 
we refuted in our re view, last April, of Sir John Lubbock’s 
theory of the origin of civilization; or, perhaps, more remotely 
on Herbert t Spencer’ s theory of E volution as set forth in his 
‘First Principles of a New Sy stem of Philosophy,” which itself 
depends on the theory of the correlation of forces. If Sir 
John’s theory of the origin of civilization is untenable, or if 
Herbert Spencer’s theory of Evolution is evidently false, un- 
proved, and unprov: able, Darwin’s theory of the origin of 
species is an untenable hypothesis, and his theory of the 
descent of man falls to the ground. 
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We proved, in our review of Sir John Lubbock’s theory, 
that man did not begin and could not have begun in utter 
barbarism, and that the savage is the degenerate, not the 
primitive man; for man, when deprived both of foreign and 
supernatural assistance, either deteriorates or remains station- 
ary. We will only add here, that progress is motion forward, 
if taken literally, and is, if taken figuratively, an advance 
from the imperfect towards the perfect, and necessarily de- 
mands a principle or a beginning, a medium and an end, none 
of which can be asserted without the supposition of the Creator, 
who in his creative act is at once all three. You must have a 
starting-point from which progress moves, an end towards 
which it moves, and a medium in and by which it moves. 
These three things are essential, and without them progress 
is inconceivable: and these three are all independent of the 
progressive subject. There can, then, be no progress with- 
out God as its first and last cause, and the divine creative 
act as its medium, and even then progress only in the line 
of the specific nature of the progressive subject, whether man 
or animal. The transformation of one species into another, 
no matter by what means, would not be progress, but the de- 
struction of one species and the production of another, a 
higher species if you will, but not the progressive develop- 
ment of a lower species. 

Herbert Spencer’s doctrine of Evolution is open to the 
same objection. In all evolution there must be motion, and 
then somewhere a starting-point, an evolving subject, and 
a medium of evolution, for there can be no motion, unless we 
have forgot our mechanics, without a first mover at rest. 
Herbert Spencer denies creation, or a creator distinct from 
the cosmos. He must then assume the cosmos is self-existent, 
eternal, then immovable, immutable, and consequently incap- 
able of evolving any existences or forms of existence not 
eternal in itself. The cosmos, instead of being in a state of 
ceaseless flux and reflux, as old Heraclitus taught, and as Mr. 
Spencer holds, would be at rest and immovable, both as a 
whole and in all its parts. There could then be no change 
of phenomena any more than of substance, no new com- 
bination of matter, motion, and force, no alternations of con- 
centration and dispersion of forces. All the forms and phe- 
nomena of the cosmos must be absolutely unchangeable and 
eternal as the cosmos itself. Consequently there could be no 
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evolution, for evolution necessarily implies change of some 
sort, and change of no sort is admissible. If the cosmos is 
not created by God, who is distinct from the cosmos, it is 
eternal, and, if eternal, no change of any sort is admissible in 
it, as theologians tell us, none is admissible in God. The 
theory of Evolution, like the modern theory of Progress, is 
untenable, and must be dismissed. 

Yet, without assuming one or the other of these theories, 
Mr. Darwin cannot assert his origin of species by means of 
natural selection, or by any other means, except that of 
creation, which it is his purpose to avoid; and what is 
worse, if he accepts either, he is still unable to assert his 
theory, for the evolution theory denies all change, and the 
origination of any new forms; and progress is predicable 
only of the specific subject in the line of its own specific 
nature. We have read Mr. Darwin’s books with some care, 
and, though not an absolute stranger to the subjects he treats, 
or to the facts he narrates, we are a little surprised that even 
a professed scientist could put forth such a mass of unwar- 
ranted inductions and unfounded conjectures as science. Not 
one nor all of the facts he adduces, prove that species 
originate in natural or artificial selection. In all his induc- 
tions he is obliged to assume the progress of the species as 
the principle of his induction, while he ought to know that the 
assumption of the progress of the species negatives the origin 
of species in selection. But, and this is fatal to his theory, he 
nowhere adduces a single fact that proves the species is 
progressive, or a single instance in which a lower species 
by its struggles for life, as he pretends, approaches a higher 
species, or in which the individuals of a lower species lose 
any of the characteristics of their species, and acquire those 
of a higher or a different species. 

The theory of natural selection assumes the Malthusian 
principle, that population has a tendency to outrun the 
means of subsistence, and applies the principle to every 
species, vegetable, animal, and human. Hence follows with 
individuals of every species a struggle for life, in which 
the weaker go to the wall, and only the stronger survive. 
Well, be it so: what then? W hy, these the stronger indi- 
viduals give rise, or the struggle for life, in which ‘only the 
stronger survive, going on for a long series of ages, gives 
birth to a new and higher species. Is it so? What is the 
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proof? We have found no proof of it, and Mr. Darwin 
offers no proof of it. Because only the stronger survive, it 
by no means follows that these in any series of ages give 
rise to a new and distinct species, that these stronger indi- 
viduals acquire any new characteristics, or that they lose any 
of the characteristics of their original species. 

The gardener knows that plants and flowers are affected 
by climate, soil, and cultivation; but he knows also that the 
changes or improvements produced in this way, if they give 
rise to new varieties in the same species, do not, so far as 
known, give rise to a new species. Mr. Darwin compares 
domestic animals with what he assumes to be wild animals of 
the same original species, or the species from which he as- 
sumes they have descended. But this proves nothing to his 
purpose; for it is impossible for him to say which is the primi- 
tive, which the derivative, whether the domestic races have 
sprung from the wild, or the wild from the domestic, or 
whether the differences noted are the result of development of 
the primitive type, or of reversion to it. The assumption that 
the domestic races have been tamed, or domesticated from 
the wild, is a mere assumption of which there is no historical 
or scientific evidence: at least Mr. Darwin adduces none. 
There is no authority for assuming that the domestic goose 
has sprung from the wild goose. Why not say the wild 
goose has sprung from the domestic goose? The wild duck 
from the tame duck? The wild boar from the domestic pig? 
Some naturalists contend that the several varieties of the 
dog family have descended from the wolf, the fox, and the 
jackal; but supposing them to be only varieties of the same 
species, of which we are not assured, why not make the do 
primitive, and the wolf, fox, and jackal derivative? There 
are no known facts in the case that render it necessary to 
suppose them, rather than the dog, the parent stock of the 
whole species. Indeed, scientists have no criterion by 
which they can determine whether the tame variety or the 
wild represents the primitive type, and their only reason is 
the assumption, that all species begin at the lowest round of 
the ladder, and reach their perfect state only by progressive 
development. But this is a perfectly gratuitous assumption. 
Mr. Darwin adduces no facts that prove it. 

So far as there are any known facts or certain prin- 
ciples in the case, species are immutable, and their only 
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development is in the explication of individuals. So far as 
our scientists have any knowledge on the subject, there is 
no progress of species. Individuals may find a more or less 
favorable medium, and vary from one another, but the 
specific type remains always the same as long as it remains 
at all, and is reproduced essentially unaltered in each new 
generation. It is even doubtful if abnormal types are ever 
really transmitted by natural generation. Cardinal Wiseman 
inclines to believe they are, at least to some extent. We 
doubt it, and explain the facts which seem to favor it, by the 
continued presence and activity of the causes which first 
originated them. There are monstrous births, but they are 
not perpetuated. The Cardinal mentions a family with six 
fingers on each hand and six toes on each foot, and we have 
ourselves known at least one six-fingered and six-toed in- 
dividual, but, if perpetuated through three generations, as 
the ¢ ‘ardinal asserts, there did not arise from the family a 
distinct variety in the human species; and, in the case that 
came under our own observation, neither the parents of the 
man nor his children had more than the normal number of 
fingers and toes. In any case, after two or three generations, 
if reproductive, the abnormal individuals revert to the 
original type. The breed may be crossed, but not permanently 
improved by crossing. The crossing, as every herdsman or 
she pherd knows, must be ke “pt up, or the hybrid, after a few 
generations, eliminates the weaker and reverts to the stronger 
of the original types, 

There is no evidence, as we have already said, of the pro- 
gress of the species. The sponge to-day does not differ from 
the sponge of four thousand years ago; and if the wild 
peach of Persia is poisonous, our cultivated peach, the 
fruit of which is so delicious, if neglected and suffered to 
become wild, would most likely, under the same conditions 
of climate and soil, become as poisonous as is the Persian 
wild peach: thereby proving that, whatever the effects of 
cultivation or changes of its habitat, the species remains 
always unchanged. Even in the cultivated peach traces of 
its original poisonous qualities are found, if not in its pulp, 
at least in its meat, of which it is unsafe for any to partake 
largely, unless proof against prussic acid. The florist pro- 
duces, by culture and proper adjustment of soil, great and 
striking changes in the size, color, and beauty of many 
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varieties and species of flowers, all of which, if neglected and 
suffered to run wild, revert, after a while, to their original 
type, which neither natural nor artificial selection alters or 
impairs. 

Then the survival of the strongest, in the struggle for life, 
does not affect the species, far less originate a new species 
There is no evidence that the rat is more intelligent to-day 
than was the rat any number of centuries ago, although, 
according to Mr. Darwin, we must suppose only the strongest 
have survived, and the process of natural selection has been 
constantly going on. The bee constructs her cell, and the 
beaver his house and dam, not otherwise nor more perfectly 
than did either at the remotest period in which man has ob- 
served the habits of either. Wheat grown from grains deposited 
in A.gyptian mummies three thousand years ago, is as perfect 
as that which is grown from the seed subject to three 
thousand years of additional culture and struggle for life. 

These observations, which might be indefinitely extended, 
prove that, whatever effect natural or artificial selection may 
have on individuals of the species, it has none on the species 
itself, and in no case originates, so far as human observation 
goes, a new species. Consequently all the facts and argu- 
ments Mr. Darwin adduces in support of his theory of the 
descent of man from the ape, or to prove the species ape by 
natural selection has generated or developed the species 
man, count for nothing. If no instance can be adduced of the 
development of a new species by natural selection, and no 
instance of the progress of a lower species towards a higher, 
there is and can be no proof that man has originated in a 
lower species. All the analogies between man and the lower 
animals, physical or intellectual, adduced by Mr. Darwin, 
prove simply nothing to the purpose. It was in bygone days 
a favorite theory with us, as it perhaps still is with many 
others, that man, while he is something more, is also the 
résumé of the whole lower creation, or of all orders of existences 
below him. When we were engrossed with the study of the 
comparative anatomy and physiology of the brain, we conjec- 
tured that there is a just gradation in its convolutions and 
relative size, from the lowest animal, that has a brain distinct 
from mere ganglia, up to man. We regarded man, in fact, as 
including in himself, in his physical and animal nature, the 
elements of the entire creation below him, and hence rightly 
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named its lord. So that our Lord, in assuming human nature, 
a human soul and a human body, assumed the elements of 
the entire cosmos, and, in redeeming man, redeemed the whole 
lower creation and delivered the earth itself, which had been 
eursed for man’s sake, from bondage. In being made flesh 
and redeeming the body, he redeemed all animal and material 
nature, which returns to God as its last end in man for whom 
this lower world was made, and over which he received the 
dominion from his and its Maker. But we never saw in this 
any evidence that man had been developed from the world 
below him, or that any animal race by transformation had be- 
come man. Supposing the gradation assumed, which we are 
rather inclined to accept even yet, it by no means follows 
that the higher grade is in any case the development of the 
next grade below. Indeed it cannot be, for development of 
any grade or species can only unfold or bring out what is 
already in it, or what it contains wrapped up, enveloped, or 
unexplicated. Therefore its development cannot carry it out 
of itself, or lift it to the grade next above it. The superior 
grade is a superior grade by virtue of something which it has 
that the highest inferior grade has not, and therefore is not 
and cannot be developed from it. 

Say what you will, the ape is not a man; nor, as far as our 
observations or investigations can go, is the ape, the gorilla, 
or any other variety of the monkey tribe, the animal that ap- 
proaches nearest toman. The rat, the beaver, the horse, the 
pig, the raven, the elephant surpasses the monkey in intelli- 
gence, if it be intelligence, and not simply instinct; and the 
dog certainly is far ahead of the monkey in moral qualities, 
in affection for his master and fidelity to him, and so is the 
horse when kindly treated. But let this pass. There is 
that, call it what you will, in man, which is not in the ape. 
Man is two-footed and two-handed; the ape is four-handed, 
or, if you choose to call the extremity of his limbs feet, four- 
footed. In fact, he has neither a human hand nor a human 
foot, and, anatomically considered, differs hardly less from 
man than does the dog or the horse. I have never been able 
to discover in any of the simian tribe a single human quality. 
As to physical structure, there is some resemblance. 
Zodlogists tell us traces of the same original type may be 
found running through the whole animal world; and, there- 
fore, the near approach of the ape to the human ‘form counts 
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for nothing in the argument. But here is the point we make ; 
namely, the differentia of man, not being in the ape, cannot 
be obtained from the ape by development. 

This sufficiently refutes Darwin’s whole theory. He does 
not prove the origin of new species either by natural or 
artificial selection; and, not having done that, he adduces 
nothing that does or can warrant the induction, that the 
human species is developed from the quadrumanic or any 
other species. In reading Mr. Darwin’s books before us, 
while we acknowlege the vast accumulation of facts in the 
natural history of man and animals, we have been struck 
with the feebleness of his reasoning powers. He does not 
seem to possess, certainly does not use, the simplest elements 
of the logical understanding, and apparently has no concep- 
tion of what is or is not proof. He does not know how to 
reduce his facts to their principles, and never, so far as we 
have been able to discover, contemplates them in the light 
of the principles on which they depend; but looks at them 
only in the light of his own theories, which they as often con- 
tradict as favor. Patient as an observer, he is utterly 
imbecile as a scientific reasoner. Two-thirds of his work on 
the “ Descent of Man” is taken up with what he calls Sexual 
Selection. Many of the facts and details are curious, and 
neither uninteresting nor uninstructive to the student of the 
natural history of beasts, birds, fishes, reptiles, and insects, 
or even of man; but, as far as we can see, they prove nothing 
in favor of his theory of the origin of species by means of 
natural selection, nor of his theory of the descent of man 
from the ape or any other animal. We could concede all his 
alleged facts, and deny in toto his theory. Some of them we 
might be unable to explain, as for instance, the mamme of 
the male; but we could explain them no better with than 
without his theory. 

Mr. Darwin, though his theory is not original with him, 
and I was familiar with it even in my youth, overlooks the 
fact that it denies the doctrine of the creation and immu- 
tability of species, as taught in Genesis, where we read that 
God said: “ Let the earth bring forth the green herb, and such 
as may seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit after its kind, 
which may have seed in itself upon the earth. And it was 
so done.” ‘And God created the great whales and every 
living and moving creature which the waters brought forth, 
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according to their kinds, and every winged fowl according 
to its kind.” ‘‘ And God made the beasts of the earth ac- 
cording to their kinds, and cattle, and every thing that 
creepeth on the earth.” Genesis i, 11, 21, 25. Now this 
doctrine, the doctrine of the whole Christian world, and 
which stands directly opposed to Mr. Darwin’s theory, is, as 
say the lawyers, i in possession, and therefore to be held a 
true till the contrary is proved. It is not enough, then, for 
Mr. Darwin to set forth his theory and ask us as Christians, 
as believers in Genesis, to accept it, unless able to disprove 
it; nor is it enough for him even to prove that it may be 
true. The onus probandi is on him who arraigns the faith 
and convictions of the Christian world, which are the faith 
and convictions of enlightened and living mankind. He must 
prove his theory not only may be, but is, true, and prove it 
with scientific or apodictic certainty, for only by so doing 
can he oust the Christian doctrine from its possession, or over- 
come the presumption in its favor; and till he has ousted and 
made away with that doctrine, his theory cannot be legally 
or logically entertained even as a probable hypothesis. This 
he hardly pretends to have done. As far as we can discover, 
he does not claim apodictic certainty for his theory, or 
profess to set it forth for any thing more than a probable 
hypothesis, which he leaves us to suspect he hardly believes 
hinself. But in the present case he must prove it to be true 
and indubitable, or he has no right to publish it at all, not 
even as probable; for probable it is not, so long as it is not 
certain that the Christian doctrine in possession is false. 
This principle, which is the principle both of ethics and 
logic, is disregarded by nearly the whole herd of contem- 
porary scientists. They make a point of ignoring Christi- 
anity, and proceed as if they were perfectly free to put forth 
as science any number of theories, hypotheses, conjectures, 
guesses, which directly contradict it, as if they were under no 
obligation to consult the universal faith of mankind; and 
theories too, not one of which, even if plausible; is proved to be 
true, or deserving the name of science. We by no means 
contend that the general belief of mankind, or the consensus 
hominum, is in itself an infallible criterion of truth; but we 
do maintain that it is, as the lawyers say, prima facie evidence, 
or a vehement presumption of truth, and that no man has the 
moral right to publish any opinions, or uncertain theories or 
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hypotheses, that are opposed to it. It can be overruled 
only by science that is science, by the truth that is demon- 
strated to be truth, and which cannot be gainsaid. He who 
assails it may plead the truth, if he has it, in justification; 
but not an uncertain opinion, not an unproved theory, or an 
unverified hypothesis, however plausible or even probable it 
may appear to himself. Sincerity, or firmness of convic- 
tion on the part of the defenders of the adverse theory or 
hypothesis, is no justification, no excuse even ; and no one has 
any right to assail or contradict the Christian faith, unless he 
has infallible authority for the truth of what he alleges in 
opposition to it. And this no scientist has or can have. 

We respect science and bow to its authority, if it really 
be science; but the theories, hypotheses, and even the induc- 
tions of the scientists from the few facts they have observed, 
are not science, are at best only unverified opinions. Induc- 
tion is simply generalization, and cannot of itself give any thing 
beyond the simple facts generalized. It can only attain to 
what scientists call a law, which is itself only a fact, not a 
principle. We can never attain the principle by induction, 
because without it no valid induction is possible, any more 
than there is a valid conclusion without a medius terminus. 
Without the principle of causality no induction is possible, 
and this principle is either falsified or denied by all professed 
scientists with whom we have any acquaintance. We there- 
fore treat as uncertain all their inductions and theories so 
insolently put forth as science, whenever they go beyond the 
sphere in which they can be brought to a crucial test 
and practically verified : and such are all those which oppose 
the doctrines of divine revelation, as believed and taught by 
the Holy Scriptures and the Church of God. 

Men are as morally responsible for the opinions they pub- 
lish as they are for any of their deeds; and no man has the 
moral right to publish any thing that he knows to be false, 
or any thing against Christianity that he does not know to be 
absolutely true and unquestionable. We say nothing of a 
man’s opinions, so long as he keeps them to himself, for we 
know nothing of them ; they are matters between his own 
conscience and his sovereign judge, and society can take 
no cognizance of them. But when a man publishes his 
opinions, he performs an act,—an act for which he should be 
held responsible in the exterior court as well as in the interior, 
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as much as for any other act he performs. If he has not 
an infallible authority for his opinion, and if it is an opinion 
against Christian dogma or morals, he commits by publishing 
it a grave offence against society, whether the civil law takes 
cognizance of it or not. It is no excuse that he sincerely 
believes it, or that it is his own honest opinion, so long as 
he does not know it to be true, or has not infallible authority 
for asserting it. False or erroneous opinions, if published, 
are not harmless things. He who leads me into error, who 
robs me of the truth, or of my Christian faith, harms me more 
than he who picks my pocket, and commits a greater out- 
rage on society than he who takes the life of a brother. 

We are discussing the question from the point of view 
ethics, not from the point of view of the civil law, though 
we utterly repudiate the doctrine, that every man is and 
should be free to form and publish his own opinions whatever 
their character, and that he can do so without committing any 
offence against society. We utterly repudiate the doctrine, 
that no one is morally or socially responsible for the opinions 
he forms and publishes. But, where society has no infal- 
lible authority to determine what is true and what is not, 
what is and what is not the law of God, or the truth God 
has revealed and commanded us to believe, it has no right 
to punish any one for opinion’s sake; for it can act only on 
opinion, and, therefore, on no higher authority than that of 
the opinions it punishes. What is called freedom of opinion 
and of publication, or, briefly, the freedom of the press, 
although incompatible with the rights of truth, and the safety 
of society, as our own experience proves, must be protected, 
because modern society, by rejecting the infallible authority of 
the church of God, has deprived itself of all right to discrimi- 
nate in matters of opinion, and therefore of the right even of 
self-protection. The fact is, society, uninstructed by an 
authority that cannot err, is incompetent to deal with opinions, 
or to impose any restrictions on their publication ; but we can- 
not so far stultify ourselves as to pretend that this is not an evil, 
or as to maintain with Milton and our own Jefferson, that 
“error is harmless where truth is free to combat it.” “ Error,” 
says the Chinese proverb, “will make the circuit of the globe 
while Truth is pulling on her boots.” The modern doctrine 
is based on the assumption that truth is not ascertainable, is 
only an opinion. 
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But from the point of view of morals, or tried by a rigidly 
ethical standard, such scientists as Darwin, Sir Charles Lyell, 
Sir John Lubbock, Taine, Biichner, Professor Huxley, Her- 
bert Spencer, and others of the same genus, who publish opin- 
ions, theories, hypotheses, which are at best only plausible 
conjectures under the imposing name of science, and which 
unsettle men’s minds, bewilder the half-learned, mislead the 
ignorant, undermine the very bases of society, and assail the 
whole moral order of the universe, are fearfully guilty, and a 
thousand times more dangerous to society and greater crim- 
inals even than your most noted thieves, robbers, burglars, 
swindlers, murderers, or midnight assassins. Instead of 
being held in honor, féted, and lauded as the great men of 
their age and country, and held up as the benefactors of their 
race, they richly deserve that public opinion should brand 
them with infamy as the enemies of God and man, of 
religion and society, of truth and justice, of science and 
civilization. They are such men as, if we followed the 
injunction of St. John, the apostle of love, we should 
refuse to receive into our houses, or even to bid good-day: 
“Si quis venit ad vos, et hance doctrinam non affert, nolite 
recipere eum in domum, nec AVE dizxeritis.” 2 John, 10. 

We are thus severe against these men, not because we are 
narrow-minded and bigoted, not because we have an over- 
weening confidence in our own opinions or hold them to be: 
the measure of the true and the good, nor because we dislike 
science that is science, or dread its light; but because they 
do not give us science, but their own opinions and specula- 
tions, which they can neither know nor prove to be true, and 
which we know cannot be true, unless the religion of Christ 
is false, God is not, and heaven and earth a lie. Wecondemn 
them, because the truth condemns them; because, instead of 
shedding light on the glorious works of the Creator, they shed 
darkness over them, and obscure their fair face with the 
thick smoke that ascends at their bidding from the bottom- 
less pit of their ignorance and presumption. Their science is 
an illusion with which Satan mocks them, deludes and 
destroys souls for whom Christ has died, and it comes under 
the head of the endless ‘‘ genealogies ” and “‘ vain philosophy,” 
against which St. Paul so solemnly warns us. It is high 
time that they be stript of their prestige, and be treated with 
the contempt they deserve for their impudent pretension, 
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and be held in the horror which all men should feel for the ene- 
mies of truth, and whose labors tend only to the extinction of 
civilization, the abasement of intelligence, to fix the affec- 
tions on the earth, to blunt the sense of moral obligation, and 
to make society what we see it every day becoming. They 
are Satan’s most efficient ministers. 


Art. V.—Lenten Pastoral of the Rt. Rev. RicHarp GiLMouR, 
Bishop of Cleveland, on Christian Education and other 
Catholic Duties. 1873. 


WE have seldom read a Pastoral with more satisfaction 
than this of the Rt. Reverend Bishop of Cleveland for last 
Lent, and which we find in the N. Y. Freeman’s Journal. 
It is brief, but it is bold and energetic, straightforward and 
earnest. The venerable prelate evidently knows what he 
means, and he says it without circumlocution or reticence. 
A portion of it is of a local character, but a large part of it, 
though intended for and adapted to his own diocese, is applic- 
able to every other diocese in the country. We cannot deny 
ourselves the honor of making an extract of some length :— 


“Though much has been done, much remains to be done: ene- 
mies are everywhere. Resistance to law is the order of the day; 
revolution is triumphant; and under the guise of progress, infidelity 
and disobedience is the religion of the hour. Liberty, which now 
means license, disorder, robbery, is in every one’s mouth, whilst 
God and truth are forgotten . The Holy Father is a prisoner, the 
Church persecuted and robbed, and her authority defied. Society 
is fast accepting the old Pagan doctrine, that the individual is for 
the state, not the state forthe individual. Under the specious plea of 
zeal for education, unless we make a bold stand for our rights, we 
shall soon see the child taken from the parent, and compulsory 
education inaugurated. Few believe and fewer still care for religion. 
The Church cries aloud her warning note, but nobody listens ; 
whilst the devil goes on sowing the seeds of ruin. We must be 
up and doing, and, shoulder to shoulder, meet the enemy. Never 
was there a time when Catholics needed unity more, or when they 
had a more dangerous enemy to meet ; dangerous, because he comes 
as an angel of light. 
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“Tf we will hold our own amid this universal war that is going 
on, we must be more united. There must be less petty jealousies 
amongst us, nationalities must be made subordinate to religion, and 
we must learn that we are Catholics first, and citizens next. Cath- 
olicity does not bring us in conflict with the State, yet it teaches that 
God is above man, and the Church above the State. To the Church 
as the representative of God, we owe a spiritual allegiance, yet, in 
all that does not conflict with the law of God, we owe an unquali- 
fied obedience to the State. 

“The question of the day is no longer Catholicity and Protestant- 
ism; but Catholicity and nationalism or infidelity, which, under the 
cry of education, carries on the war. Educate the man and you 
make him good, say modern reformers. ‘True; but the word, edu- 
cate, has two meanings. In man there are two powers to direct ; 
the mind and the heart. Forgetting that if you educate the head 
and forget the heart, you have but half performed your task, and 
that, without religion, man cannot be moral. The modern would- 
be educators give indeed men intellectual power, but leave them 
without the moral training necessary to use it. Smartness to them 
is every thing; goodness, nothing. When you have developed the 
intellectual powers, you have put into the hands of man a danger- 
ous weapon, much like a locomotive on a railroad. ‘The mac hinery 
is powerful, the boiler is strong, and the steam at the proper gauge, 
and men exclaim, what power! This is what the education of the 
intellect gives—power; power for evil, power for good; power to 
destroy, as well as to save. Like the locomotive that genius has 
created, education gives power, but cannot give skill to guide, any 
more than genius that may create, can, without experience, guide 
the power it has created. Who would trust himself aboard a rail- 
road car without a skilled hand to guide the power that is to draw 
it? yet, to guide the human mind, the most powerful and intricate 
of all maehines, men insist that skill is not needed, and that this 
machine can be run without a guide. 

“ Now what is this guide? Religion, says the Catholie Church ; 
religion, says experience ; and religion, begin to say the wiser men of 
the age. ‘The Greeks and Romans were highly educated, but they 
were not moral: what of morality they had, came from their reli- 
gion. Pagan though they were, they made religion part of their 
education ; and the better to impress the laws of their gods upon the 
citizen, they united priest and emperor in the Cesar. 

“ At present we have nothing to hope from the State. Yet we 
must not therefore cease to insist upon our rights, and, if needs be, 
at the polls demand them. Were Catholics alive and united on the 
school question; were they to demand from every man who asks 
their vote, a pledge that he would vote for our just share of the 
school fund, legislators would learn to respect the Catholic vote, 
and give us our just rights. a are too timid; they seem to 
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go upon the principle that, if they are tolerated, they are doing well. 
This is a mistake; if we let our rights go by default, we should 
not wonder if we lose them. We must be decided in our demands, 
and present a bolder front to our enemies. It is unjust to so organ- 
ize the public schools that we cannot in conscience send our children 
to them, and then tax us for their support. As well create a State 
Church, and tax us for its support.” 


There is nothing novel or in itself startling in the assertion 
that ‘‘ God is above man and the church above the state,” 
but it requires some courage on the part of a Catholic bishop 
in these times to proclaim it; for it is precisely what the age 
denies, and what exposes the church just now to a bitter 
persecution throughout Europe, and excites no little hostility 
to her even in our own boasted land of equal rights and relig- 
ious liberty. The great controversy of the ‘day turns on 
this very point. Gallicans, Old C ‘atholics, Liberal Catholics, 
Protestants, Jews, Infidels, all unite in more or less distinctly 
declaring, at least by implication, that in the government of 
this world God is not above man, nor the church above the 
state. All those Catholics, and we meet them everywhere, 
who are accustomed to say, “‘ My religion has nothing to do 
with my politics ; I respect the priest in his place, but if he 
comes out of it, I treat him as I would any other man,” and 
who, of course, claim for themselves the right to define what 
is the priest’s place and to keep him in it, practically deny 
it, as do also all those Catholics who form secret societies, 
associations, and combinations, for national objects, based on 
principles that contradict the principles of their faith as 
Christians, or seek to accomplish them, by means religion 
forbids. All these, though they may not be aware of it, place 
a pretended patriotism above the Christian law, the state 
above the church, and therefore man above God. 

All Protestants place the state above the church, for it is 
of the essence of Protestantism to subordinate the church to 
the state, or national authority,—to subject the divine to the 
human, that is, God to man. It was for -this the so-called 
Reformation was made, and the Protestant movement is 
cherished solely as a movement in behalf of what its adherents 
call the liberty of mankind. That is, simply and honestly 
stated, because it tends to liberate man from the authority 
of God and the pope his representative, or Vicar on earth, 
and to make the human supreme, as expressed by the phrase, 
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private judgment. Protestants, if in words they assert that 
God is above man, in reality and in intention exclude him 
from all authority in the government, as we have said, of 
this world. They reject the church, his representative or 
his kingdom on the earth, and deny all access to him in 
order to hear his oracles, or to receive his commands. 
Infidels are on this question like Protestants, only a little 
more open, frank, and less hypocritical and evasive. This is 
one side in the controversy of the age, and the side opposed to 
the side taken by the bishop of Clev eland, and by all his brother 
bishops, to the side taken by the pope their chief, and there- 
fore to the side of God, the Universal and Sovereign Lord. 

Does any one doubt the nature of the controversy? Let 
him read then the following article from the National Zeitung 
of Berlin, in which Prince von Bismarck outlined his re- 
cent speech in the Prussian House of Lords, against the 
independence of the church. We have the speech itself 
before us, but this abstract is equally authentic, and more 
outspoken, and less diplomatic :— 


“Tf curse and ban possessed an immediate magical agency—if 
the conjuror of the Vatican could let fly the little stone that would 
smash the Colossus—the oppressed church would change itself in- 
to a triumphal one, and that in the proximate future. Never have 
more objurgations fallen from the lips of any pope than from those 
of Pius IX. There is no state with which he has not fallen out. 
He has solemnly cursed the fundamental laws of Germany, of 
Austria, of Italy; he has commenced open war with Switzerland ; 
he conspires against the constitution at present obtaining in France; 
his anathema has fallen upon Spanish arrangements: several years 
have elapsed since he expelled the Russian Envoy with violence 
from his court: such matters, even in Papal history, are nut by 
way of being rarities—at least during the last three centuries, The 
understanding must accommodate itself to many incomprehensible 
things ; but hitherto, when the church’s need has risen to its maxi- 
mum point through the vagaries of a pope, help has always been 
hard at hand. ‘The savior death has appeared and has bundled off 
the old conjuror; and, inspired by the Holy Ghost, the Conclave 
has raised to the seat of the Apostle-Prince a man of diametricall y 
opposite principles. * * * Do not those words exactly fit the pre- 
sent condition of the world? Not the temporality, but the church 
itself is fallen, through syllabus and dogma of infallibility, into a 
far worse and more dangerous position than under the Poutiticate 
of the thirteenth Clement. It was, considering the psychic tem- 
per (Geistesstimmung) of the age, the most fatal of all the Roman 
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stupidities to insist upon the proclamation of these theories. It 
was a matter of absolute indifference what the church thought about 
them; we, who do not belong to her, were insulted by the imperti- 
nence with which an old and, according to our notions, ignorant 
man dared publicly and solemnly, in the paragraphs of his sylla- 
bus, to curse that which we esteemed holy, and to assume to him- 
self, in the paragraphs of his fantastical dogma, a lordship over us. 
Wordiness, culture, the state itself, were challenged with an intre- 
pidity only equalled by the blindness of the ringleader: not we 
evoked the calamity. When the opponents of infallibility, those 
eighty-four men who had in all preliminary meetings dec slared them- 
selves against the proclamation of the dogma, quitted Rome before 
the decisive vote of the Council, abs indoning their flag in the most 
cowardly manner, the bark of Christ sprang an irreparable leak, 
and it was plainly manifest that those who sat in it were no martyrs, 
but hirelings; then society, half incredulous, saw with astonishment 
and horror that in the General Council of Catholic Christendom 
there was not one conscientious man to stand up and say, “‘ Here I 
stand; I can do no other; God help me further. Amen!” This 
fact condemned the Catholic hierarchy. The infallible Pope Pius 
IX was, in 1849, the ideal of the Italian liberals whom to-day he 
curses. The transformation which the world then hoped for at the 
hands of the Roman Catholic Church, already cast widely before it 
its majestic shadow. Wherefore secede from a church which in- 
tends to make its peace with modern culture and society? so said 
quiet, thoughtful people—and remained. ‘The syllabus, the “ non 
possumus,” and the infallibility dogma were necessary to prove that 
between modern society and Rome nothing real or durable can ex- 
ist except war. Roman Catholicism is being surely driven to take 
up that position which, 1,500 years ago, perishing heathendom oc- 
cupied with regard to ambitious Christendom. It is the re ligion of 
the uneducs ated. * * *# So long as Rome could dispose of the sec 
ular arm in her service, and the night of ignorance beshrouded the 
world, her mastery was easy. No intelligence was required to 
burn dissidents. The conflict in which we are now engaging in 
Germany derives the desperation of its character only from the fact 
that the state has too long favored and furthered the aggressions 
of the church. * * * The liberals overestimate the strength of 
their adversary. In the end this battle must become a battle of 
intelligence; and upon that territory the Jesuits, ghostly as well as 
wordly, with all their dogmas and the miracles of the saints to 
boot, cannot but quickly come to grief.” 


This, though only an abstract, is clear and distinct enough 
as to the animus and views of the German chancellor, and 
the pretensions of the secular party. The blasphemies 
against the Vicar of Christ sufficiently prove that it is 
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written on the assumption that the state is above the church, 
and that Prince von Bismarck, who has merited the title of 
“prince of this world,” evidently adopts as his fixed policy, 
that of suffering no authority, not even spiritual, to subsist in 
Germany not subject to the state or the national will. 
Grant that the pope has broken, or has difficulties, with all 
the governments the National Zeitung names, whose is the 
fault? In the first place, let it be understood that the pope 
does not deal in curses, and has not as yet placed a single 
kingdom, empire, state, or nation under the ban of the 
church, not even the so-called Kingdom of Italy, nor excom- 
municated, eo nomine, a single prince or ruler. In the 
second place, the difficulties that exist between the pope and 
the several secular governments have been caused by their 
acts, not by his. In every instance they have been the 
aggressors, and he has acted only on the defensive, in 
defence of the divine rights of the church, and rights ac- 
knowledged and guarantied to her by these governments in 
the Concordats agreed on between them and the pope, her su- 
preme chief. The pope has done nothing that he has not the 
right to do, even by the acknowledgment of the state itself, 
if it holds itself bound by the Concordats to which it has 
assented and pledged its faith; nor which it was not his duty 
to do as chief of the church, or kingdom of God on earth, if 
the spiritual power is, by its own nature, above the secular. 
Because the pope protests against the breac h of faith on the 
part of the secular governments, they have no right to lay 
the blame on him, and accuse him of their own perfidious- 
ness, or of breaking the peace, which they themselves by 
their own perfidy have broken. Yet this is precisely what the 
article does, and what the secular power in Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Spain, persists in doing. 

We honor the noble bishop of Cleveland for his bold 
and unequivocal assertion of the Catholic principle, the 
basis of all right, of all ethics, of all law, of all liberty, and 
of all civilization, and the condemnation of all tyranny, 
despotism, barbarism, that God is above man, and the 
church above the state. Not many years ago the Review 
incurred great odium, in high Catholic quarters, for assert- 
ing and defending, in its war against political atheism, 
the same principle and its necessary corrollaries. From 
our entrance into the Catholic Church, or at least very 
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after, we saw, as clearly as it is now seen, that the great 
enemy which we had as a Catholic reviewer to fight, 
was political atheism, or statolatry, as some of our French 
friends called it. We found bishops and priests, who 
believed the pope, loquens ex cathedra, to be infallible in 
faith and morals, and yet made no bones of swallowing 
the first three of the four Gallican Articles. Since Bossuet 
and Louis Quatorze, or rather the Minister Colbert, the 
Prince von Bismarck of France in the seventeenth century, 
there has been, down to our day, great caution and hesitancy 
in asserting the papal power, or in asserting the supremacy 
of the church as the kingdom of God on earth, the kingdom 
of Him who has engraven on his thigh, KING OF KINGS 
AND LORD OF LORDS. It has been forgotten, or 
judged imprudent, to assert that the church was founded 
expressly for maintaining the divine government on earth 
for all men and nations. It seemed to the wise and pru- 
dent hardly safe to assert the supremacy of the spiritual 
over the temporal, and therefore of Peter over Ceesar. 

The result in this case, as in that of papal infallibility, 
has been to confirm us in the conclusion, that the faithfu! 
at least should be taught their religion in its full strength, 
and that, just in proportion as we withhold or slur over the 
points supposed to be the most offensive to the secular 
powers, do we weaken the faithful, and prepare the world 
to gain terrible victories over them. There is no gainsay- 
ing the fact that for two centuries the majority of Catholics 
have been prepared, neither by instruction in the principles 
of their faith, nor by the public opinion of Catholic nations, to 
meet, without a fearful loss, such a contlict as the present 
between the two powers, or between the church and the 
world. It is useless to look back; but this lesson we think 
is forced upon us for the future, that the highest prudence 
is courage and unwavering confidence in truth, or courage 


‘in teaching the faithful the full supremacy of the church, 


as it was asserted by the Gregorys, the Innocents, the 
Bonifaces, and other great medizval popes. We do not 
say that, in the altered state of the world, the pope should 
attempt to exercise in the same way the same spiritual 
authority over professedly Catholic sovereigns that these 
great and glorious pontiffs exercised ; but we do contend 
that the faithful should understand that the power they 
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claimed and exercised is inherent in the sovereign pontiff, 
who is judge of the time, manner, and conditions of its 
exercise. The power has not lapsed. 

We are claiming here no temporal power for the pope, 
and never have claimed any temporal power for him out of 
his own temporal principality, of which he has been de- 
spoiled. The power we claim for him is not the power 
which he formerly held as feudal suzerain of various 
European states, nor the power he sometimes exercised as 
the chosen or recognized arbitrator in disputes between 
sovereigns, or between sovereigns and their subjects, though 
a wiser or more impartial arbitrator could not be selected ; but 
a purely spiritual power, which he holds as Vicar of Jesus 
Christ, or divinely appointed and assisted head of the king- 
dom of God on earth. We recognize the distinction of the 
two orders, spiritual and temporal, but not as two coérdinate 
and mutually independent powers. The state has no superior 
in its own order, but its own order is inferior and subordinate 
to the spiritual order, that is, to the church, or kingdom of 
God on earth. The state is subject to the law of God; and 
so long as it obeys that law, as declared and applied by the 
infallible chief of the spiritual power, the church does not 
interfere with it, or censure its enactments or administration. 
The pope speaks only when that law is violated and the rights 
of God are usurped, and he speaks then, not by reason of the 
temporality, but by reason of the spirituality, and judges ‘ not 
the fief, but the sin.” At least, so says the great pontiff 
Innoce ant III, in his Letter to Philip Augustus. Sin in all 

sases comes within the jurisdiction of the spiritual authority, 
and all enactments or acts of a sovereign prince or state, 
forbidden by the law of God, are sins, and therefore, as 
such, are cognizable by the pope. It is only for such acts, 
that is, sins against God, that the pope admonishes a 
sovereign, and, if need be, punishes him. 

That the pope has, as Vicar of Christ, what is called the 
deposing power, we hold to be indubitable; but the conditions 
of its exercise hardly exist in the present state of the world ; 
and we do not see how the pope could exercise it, were he, 
as he is not, disposed to revive it. He could not exercise 
it in a country like ours, for there is in such a country no one 
to depose. He might, indeed, lay the republic under an 
interdict, but that would only punish Catholics; non-Catholics 
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would not heed it, or suffer any deprivation in consequence. 
The power can have practical effect only in a Catholic 
nation, where the prince professes, and is bound to profess and 
maintain, the Catholic religion to which the civil law is held 
to conform. For the pope to depose the heretical or infidel 
sovereign of an heretical or an infidel nation, deprive him of 
his dignity, and absolve his subjects from their allegiance, 
would avail nothing. Neither the sovereign nor his subjects 
would heed the papal deposition. The power can be exer- 
cised only in Catholic nations whose governments are Cath- 
olic and form constituent parts of C hristendom; and, strictly 
speaking, there is no longer a Christendom, and there are 
now no Catholic states or governments. The pope deposed 
ieabeth, the bastard daughter of Henry VIII, and absolved 
her subjects from their allegiance, because she was a mem- 
ber of the Catholic Church and had been crowned as a 
Catholic sovereign; but the English Catholics were more 
English than Catholic, and chose to fight for the queen 
who deprived them of every one of their rights and sent 
them to Tyburn to be hung, drawn, and quarte ered for their 
religion, rather than to join the pope in recovering their own 
freedom and that of their religion. Yet the pope never 
absolves Catholics in heretical or infidel nations, under 
heretical or infidel princes, from their allegiance, for he never 
absolved them from their allegiance to ‘the pagan Ceesars ; 
he simply commands them not to do any thing the law of God 
forbids, and to submit without a murmur to the injustice they 
are obliged to suffer in consequence, and to look for their 
reward to their heavenly Father. No, you must bring back 
a state of things similar to that which existed in the middle 
ages, or the power in question must lie in abeyance. 

The bishop of Cleveland calls upon the Catholics of his 
diocese to be united and to insist on their rights at the polls, 
and, as far as in their power, to defend them by their 
votes. Nothing is more just than that Catholics should do 
so, or than that they should refuse to vote for-any man who 
will not pledge himself to use all his influence, if elected, 
against the law, for instance, which taxes Catholics for the 
support of schools which their church condemns, and to 
which they cannot, without violating their conscience, send 
their children. The state might as well tax them for the 
support of a religion they abhor. Such a law denies the 
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freedom of religion, violates the equal rights of citizens before 
the state, and is manifestly unjust and unconstitutional. But 
whether we can do any thing to redress the wrong by our 
votes, is another question. Catholics outnumber any one of 
the sects in the Union, but they are a feeble minority as 
against all combined. If we enter as a Catholic party into 
the ele -ctions, we can effect any thing only where parties are 
so equally divided that we hold the balance between them, 
and it becomes an object of importance with each to secure 
our votes. Such a state of parties exists at present in no 
State of the Union; and if it did, on political questions, the 
two leading parties would unite to oppose and defeat Cath- 
olics on the school question. The right reverend bishop will 
permit us to doubt the efficacy, at present, of the policy he 
recommends. The old party, founded by Jefferson, Madison, 
and Monroe, and which had some respect for equal rights 
and religious liberty, although it had not much religion, 
is virtually defunct; and we know no party at present in 
the country that has in its principles or its measures the 
slightest regard for equal rights, or the faintest conception of 
what liber ty in any proper sense of the word really means. 
It is useless to shut our eyes to this fact. We count for less 
in elections than we did a dozen years ago, when our numbers 
were fewer. 

The party now in power represents fairly enough the 
dominant tone and sentiment of the country, and is a 
decidedly anti-Catholic party. It is ruled by General Grant ; 
and General Grant, without a spark of religion, and eaten 
up by nepotism, is ruled chiefly by the Methodists, the 
most unprincipled, unscrupulous, and bitterly anti-Catholic 
sect to which Protestantism has ever given birth. All the 
Evangelical sects, so called, are allied with it, and, so far as 
Catholics and Catholic rights are concerned, form with it but 
one body. The only sect in the country that to some extent 
stands aloof from the alliance are the Baptists, who have not 
absolutely forgotten the religious liberty they asserted when 
they were persecuted by the ‘Standing Order,” or Congre- 
gationalists of New England. With all deference, then, we 
must say that we do not see any chance to obtain, through 
any possible political action, the rights guarantied to us in 
ne arly every State in the Union. We are in fact politically 
null, and cannot help ourselves. It is enough to know that 
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we, as Catholics, oppose a measure or policy, to fasten it on 
the country. Protestants will even make large sacrifices of 
their own possessions, out of hatred to Catholics and fear of 
the pope. Even Catholics, if elected to office, are less able 
to serve our interests than are fair-minded Piotestants, for 
they are pretty sure, in the first place, to be liberal Catholics 
who place their politics before their religion; and, in the 
second place, if not, they are afraid, as well as unable, to 
defend boldly and energetically Catholic rights, because they 
do not represent Catholic constituencies, have been elected, 
not for their Catholicity, but in spite of it, and have an over- 
whelming and unsympathizing majority against them. We 
may be too faint-hearted, but we confess that we see little 
for us to do but to insist on our rights in the most energetic 
terms we can use, to study to keep our religion, as far as 
possible, out of the political arena, and to be careful to pro- 
voke no political contests in which parties will divide as 
Catholics and Protestants,—submit to the wrongs we are 
unable to redress, and wait patiently till, in God’s own time, 
the people turn once more to the church, and beg and im- 
plore her to save them from themselves, from the anarchy 
and despotism to which in their blind folly they are 
hastening. 

But, however this may be, there can be no question that, 
as the bishop says, the war raging is between the church 
and political atheism. We asserted and endeavored to show 
it in the revolutionary epoch of 1848, and even at an earlier 
date; but we could make but a very few of our Catholic 
friends see it, and found still fewer of them willing to accept 
the line on which we proposed to fight out the battle. We saw 
then and we see now no ground on which we could or can suc- 
cessfully combat political atheism, but that of the supremacy 
of the spiritual order, and of the pope as its divinely consti- 
tuted representative, or Vicar of Christ, in the government of 
human affairs. So we assured those of our Catholic brethren 
who disapproved our course as imprudent, as too bold and 
hazardous, and as going too far. The opposition was too 
strong for us, laymen as we were, to insist, and we with- 
drew from the fight. But we retained our conviction, and 
the Syllabus and the definitions of the Council of the Vatican 
have only served to confirm it, and to give us the right and 
the courage to renew the fight on the line which our friends, 
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not our enemies, induced us to suspend. Yet if we were right 
in the position we took up, the credit is due not to us, to our 
learning, ability, wisdom, or sagacity, but to the late bishop 
of Boston, of immortal memory, who was our instructor; and 
to the learned, able, and energetic priests who surrounded 
him, and who took unwearied pains to instruct us in the prin- 
ciples as well as the specific dogmas of the Catholic faith. 

The germ of political atheism was already concealed in the 
Four Articles of the Gallican clergy, —especially i in the denial 
that the power of the keys extends to kings, save as simply 
private individuals. For this withdrew their crowns, their 
official conduct, and therefore, in principle, the whole civil 
authority, the state and all its acts, from the supervision 
and authority of the spiritual order, and therefore from the 
sovereignty of God: which is precisely what we under- 
stand by political atheism. The Gallican theory, always 
the theory of courts and courtiers, and in recent times of the 
larger portion of the lay community, whether professedly 
Catholic or non-Catholic, is based on the assumption of an 
original dualism, that the natural law and the revealed law 
are two distinct, codrdinate, and mutually independent laws, 
founding two distinct and mutually independent orders. It 
assumes that the state holds from the natural law, and is 
supreme in the natural order, therefore in all questions 
touching natural society and natural morality; and that the 
church holds from the revealed law, and is supreme only in 
matters appertaining to the revealed order, or the mysteries 
and dogmas of faith, and the sacraments and their adminis- 
tration. But as that which is natural is prior to that which 
is spiritual, the state is prior to the church, it defines for 
itself and for her the extent and limits of each, and therefore 
determines the sphere of the church’s free and independent 
action—and, in practice, restricts her sphere to another world 
and forbids her to meddle with the affairs of this world, as 
we see in the acts of Cavour and his successors in the 
Italian government. The law of nature being understood 
to be independent of the revealed law, it required very 
little refinement to assert, first in practice and then in theory, 
that the state, holding under it, is independent of the 
spiritual order, then not subject to the dominion of Christ, 
and therefore not subject to the dominion of God: which is 
downright political atheism. 
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Concede the Gallican dualism, as we were required to do, 
and we know no method by which political atheism can be 
logically refuted. But the assumption of that dualism is 
the virtual denial of Christianity, not less so than the as- 
sumption of the Magian and Manichzan dualism, revived 
in Calvinism, which makes evil positive, and therefore must 
assign it a positive principle opposed to the principle of 
Good. The natural law and the revealed are distinguished, 
we grant, yet not as two separate and mutually independent 
laws, but as two parts or sections of one and the same divine 
law ; and hence we find in the Syllabus, as already intimated, 
that the total separation of church and state, and their mutual 
independence as codrdinate powers, is condemned, and can 
be held by no Catholic. The natural law, as far as it goes, 
is as strictly and as truly the law of God as is the revealed 
law, which if called the New Law, it is only in relation to 
the Mosaic law, but is really older than that law, as St. Paul 
to the Galatians assures us, for it was the law from the 
beginning, in reference to which man was originally created. 
The natural law is called natural, not because enjoined by 
nature and not immediately by God himself, for nature being 
creature and dependent cannot legislate, except by a figure 
of, speech; but because it includes those prescriptions of the 
universal law of God which are cognizable by natural reason. 
The works of God form a dialectic whole, and the natural 
law or the moral law is only the initial section of the one 
divine law, which finds its fulfilment in regeneration and 
glorification, as we showed in our article last April on Syn- 
thetic Theology. We shall not find this grand principle 
brought out in our text-books of moral philosophy, for they 
treat only of the ratiomal order, and for the most part treat of 
it as if it were an independent order without any dialectic 
relation to the revealed and palingenesiac orders, or the ulti- 
mate end of man. It is only in the theologians, who treat 
philosophy and theology in their ultimate principles and 
mutual relation as forming in the mind and-creative act of 
God one uniform and dialectic whole, that we find it set forth, 
and are enabled to apprehend something of the grandeur, 
the majesty, the glory, and the sublime logic of creation and 
the Creator’s design. 

The natural law and the revealed law are not two laws, 
but two parts of one and the same divine law, the one law 
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of the one kingdom of God, and law alike for the temporal 
and the spiritual, for kings and subjects, states and indi- 
viduals, and in every sphere and department of life. This 
one law, whether in the rational order or the suprarational, 
as we understand Catholic teaching, is deposited by our Lord 
with his church, of which the successor of Peter in the See 
of Rome is the supreme visible head, commissioned by him 
and assisted by the Holy Ghost to be its guardian, keeper, 
intrepreter, and supreme judge for all men and nations in all 
their relations. This is so; or Catholicity is false and with- 
out meaning; and Catholicity cannot be false or without 
meaning, unless downright atheism be true, and the fool 
says truly in his heart, ‘ ‘God i is not.” This gives the death- 
blow to political re the paiaadiene of the political 
order, or its freedom from subjection to the spiritual order, 
represented by the pope as Vicar of Christ. Politics are only 
a branch of ethics s; ethics depend on the moral law, of which, 
as of the revealed law, the pope is the guardian and judge ; 
and hence the Council of the Vatican declares him supreme 
and infallible in morals no less than in faith. This is the 
only possible remedy for political atheism, for it makes the 
pope supreme under the natural law, from which the state 
holds, as well as under the revealed law, and subjects to his 
authority as Vicar of Christ the whole moral order, as well 
as the Christian dogmata and sacraments; and while it gives 
him no direct power in temporal affairs, it gives him supreme 
authority to judge of the morality of the acts of tem- 
poral princes and governments, as well as of the acts of 
private individuals, and to subject them to such ecclesiastical 
discipline as he judges proper or necessary. The evil has 
originated, so far as Catholic nations are concerned, in the 
assumption of a natural moral order that is not within the 
jurisdiction of the Vicar of Christ, and in regarding kings 
and princes, states and empires, as independent of the 
papal authority. If we do not misapprehend the  * llabus, 
and the reach of the decrees of the Council of the Vatican 
touching the papal supremacy and infallibility, this opinion, 
which had become so widespread, and done so much harm 
to religion and society, can no longer be held by any 
Catholic. A remedy, then, is now applied, and the Gallican 
dualism and political atheism are henceforth to be treated as 
Sormal, as they always have been material, heresies. 
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The war is now really between the church and atheism. 
The real enemy to be combated to day is not heresy, is not 
rationalism even, but downright atheism, the denial of the 
divine dominion or sovereignty, which is as rank atheism 
as the denial of the divine being. Prince von Bismarck, in 
his persecution of the church, represents the atheistic spirit 
of the age, the spirit which meets us in some of its forms in 
the greater part of the literary and scientific works that issue 
from the non-Catholic press, in the popular journalism of all 
nations even when it affects to be Christian, in the Inter- 
nationale and all other associations and movements for social 
reform, ostensibly for philanthropic ends. The archbishop 
of Westminster has shown it in his noble lectures on the 
“Four Great Evils of the Day;” the energetic bishop of 
Cleveland understands and denounces it, and so we suppose, 
since the Vatican Council at least, do all our bishops and 
priests, though many of them may be so engrossed with the 
pressing local affairs of their own dioceses or parishes, that 
they have little time or thought to devote to its consideration. 
But it is pressing home upon Catholics everywhere, and must 
soon become for all of them, and even for non-Catholics, the 

sat absorbing question. 

“T he National Ze itung, of Berlin, says, as cited Above: “In 
the end this battle must become a battle of intelligence, and 
upon that territory the Jesuits, ghostly or worldly, with all 
their dogmas, and the miracles ‘of the saints to boot, will 
come to grief.” Passing over the sneer at the Jesuits, and 
the miracles of the saints, we agree with Von Bismarck, that 
the battle will not only become in the end, but is alre: dy, the 
battle of intelligence, or between inte Higence and ignorance, 
though, if he supposes the intelligence is on his side, he is 
wofully mistaken. Protestants and infidels pretend that 
they are the enlightened portion of mankind, and represent 
the intelligence of the race. No stronger proof of their 
ignorance could be given, than this very pretension. We 
know something of Protestant and infidel intelligence, and 
were, when we were of them, up to their general level, nay, 
it is no boast to say, we were in their advanced ranks; and 
yet, when we became a Catholic, and had opened to us some 
glimpses of Catholic intelligence, we were appalled at our 
previous ignorance. The Catholic child that knows his 
‘atechism has a higher, broader, and deeper intelligence, 
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than is dreamed of by the most intellectual and highly culti- 
vated infidel or Protestant philosopher. The whole Protest- 
ant and infidel intelligence, science, and learning might be 
extinguished, and the world suffer no loss. 

This proud and conceited non-Catholic world may have 
made some supposed useful applications of scientific princi- 
ples, discovered by Catholics, or, at least, by persons trained 
in Catholic schools or under Catholic influences ; but they 
have shed on every important subject they have handled, 
darkness, not light. Their science is a sham, their learning 
is untrustworthy, their histories are a tissue of lies, and 
their morality, when not cant and hypocrisy, is borrowed 
from the sty le of E Upicurus. Under their influence, society 
has lost the conception of the spiritual order; has lost its 
faith in God and Providence, abolished the law of nations, 
and sapped the foundation of liberty and authority, rejected 
the very bases of civilization and social progress, resolved 
right into expediency, justice into force; and torn by cease- 
less rev olutions, and alternating between despotism and an- * 
archy, society is once again on the high road to barbarism. 
They the enlightened portion | of mi ankind, and they superior 


in intelligence to Catholics? Bah! Tell that to the 
marines. . 
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6. The Correlation and Conservation of Forces. <A series of 
Expositions by Prof. Grove, Prof. Helmholtz, Dr. Mayer, 
Dr. Faraday, Prof. Liebig, and Dr. Carpenter. With 
an Introduction and brief Biographical Notices of the 
chief promoters of the New Views. By Epwarp L. 
Youmans, M.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1873 
Svo. pp. 438. 


WE have paid our respects to the professed scientists in 
our brief article on Darwin’s “* Theory of the Origin of Species 
and the Descent of Man,” but our attention has been éalled 
further to their method and the unscientific character of 
their theories or pretended science, by the address of Parke 
Godwin, Esq., at the banquet at Delmonico’s, the criticism 
on it in the Popular Science Monthly, and Mr. Godwin’s 
remarkable letter in explanation and vindication of the 
address, published in the same periodical for May last? We 
cannot accept either Mr. Godwin’s address or his letter 
without some reserves; but he showed, what no other of 
the gentlemen did who spoke at the banquet, that without 
the science of principles, the science of the finite and 
phenomenal of facts, can be only a sham science. 

Mr. Godwin is not a professed scientist, but he is probably 
as well versed in real science as any of the gentlemen pre- 
sent at the banquet, unless certain specialties are to be 
excepted; and he has, what none of them seems to have in the 
slightest degree, a philosophical genius, liberal philosophical 
culture, and no little philosophical knowledge. He under- 
stands, what the mere scientists do not, that the inductive 
method demands principles as the condition of conducting 
the investigator to real science, and that the principles, on 
which the validity of the induction depends, are not obtain- 
able by induction. He sees that the inductive method 
enables us only to classify and generalize phenomena, and 
that the simple classification and generalization of phenomena 
is not science. This is the sense of what_he says in his 
letter in vindication of his address, as we think the fol- 
lowing extract, if attentively read, will amply prove. After 
dwelling on the grand results achieved, or to be achieved, 
by science, Mr. Godwin proceeds :— 


‘*But then I said—and it was the whole purport of my speech, 
made in the interests of science as well as religion—that we can only 
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expect these results from true science, which investigates what 
Nature really 7s, and not from a hasty and presumptuous science, 
which pretends to give us what Nature may be supposed to be. And my 
criterion of true science, suggested in a phrase, was, that the methods 
and results of it bear the impress of exactitude or certainty. You re- 
mark, as if you did not receive these simple and fundamental princi- 
ples, that the “ exact sciences” are exact, while others are not. There. 
I think, we differ, or misunderstand each other. I am aware that 
none of the sciences are exact in the mathematical sense of the word. 
save the ideal or abstract sciences; but it is none the less true that 
the real or concrete sciences are exact, in the usual sense of the word, 
both in their methods and products. If they are not exact, where 
does the inexactness come in? In the observation of facts? Then 
the induction is vitiated. In the induction itself? Then the law 
arrived at is imperfect. In the deductive verification or proof? Then 
we have no reason for trusting our process. Biology, psychology, and 
sociology, you say, are sciences and certain sciences; to which my 
reply is, that, to the extent in which they are not precise, they are not 
sciences, Indeed, saving in a popular and convenient sense, I should 
be disposed to doubt whether they are yet to be ranked as more 
than inchoate sciences. They belong to the domain of science, have 
gathered some of the richest materials for science, and have attained 
to some extent a scientific value; but there is yet so much uncertainty 
hanging over broad regions in each, that we must await the future for 
the resolution of many unresolved questions, which may give a new 
aspect to the whole. Biology is the most advanced, but rather in its 
natural history and classification, than in its knowledge of the pro- 
founder laws of life, that are yet to be found. Psychology is so little 
of a science, that the teachers of it hardly agree on the fundamental 
points; or, if it be a science, whose exposition of it are we to accept, 
Sir William Hamilton’s or Mr. Mill’s, Herbert Spencer’s or Dr. Porter's. 
who all profess to be experimental and inductive, and all disagree ? 
As to Sociology, the name for which was invented only a few years 
since by Comte, it is still in a chaotic condition; and, unless Mr. 
Spencer, whose few introductory chapters are alone made public, 
succeeds in giving it consistency and form, it can hardly be called 
more than a hope. But, be the truth what it may, in respect to these 
particular branches of knowledge, I still insist that certainty is the 
criterion of true science, and that, if we give that criterion up, science 
loses its authority, its prestige, its assurance of march, and its position 
as an arbiter in the varying struggles of doctrine. 

Well, then the examples I gave, without mentioning names, of what 
I considered false science, were, first, the gross materialism of Biichner, 
who derives all the phenomena of life from simple combinations of 
matter and force; second, the atheism of Comte, whose scientific 
pretensions Mr. Huxley ridicules, and whose results Mr. Spencer 
impugns; third, the identification of mind and motion by Mr. Taine, 
which Tyndall, in one of his most eloquent passages, says explains 
nothing, and is, moreover, utterly ‘‘unthinkable;” and, fourthly, 
Mr. Spencer’s evolutionism, which, in spite of the marvellous ingenu- 
ity and information with which it is wrought out, seems to me, after 
no little study, as it does to others more capable than I am of form- 
ing a judgment, after greater study, to be full of unsupported assump- 
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tions, logical inconsistencies, and explanations that explain nothing, 
while in its general character it tends to the sheerest naturalism. 
Now, was I right or wrong in regarding these systems as speculative 
merely, and not scientific? Am I to infer, from your objections to 
my remarks, that The Popular Science Monthly holds materialism, 
atheism, and naturalism to be the legitimate outcome of science ? 
Else why am I arraigned for designating them as unworthy of science, 
and as having no rightful claims to the name, under which their 
deplorable conclusions are commended to the public ? 

My object in these allusions was to indicate two capital distinctions, 
which it is always important to keep in view when estimating the 
scientific validity of a doctrine. The first is, that many questions 
determinable by science are not yet determined by it; and, until they 
are so determined, are to be regarded only as conjectural opinions, 
more or less pertinent orimpertinent. Of this sort [hold the Nebular, 
the Darwinian, and the Spencerian views to be, i.e., hypotheses 
entirely within the domain of scientific theory, and capable, to a 
certain extent, of explaining the phenomena to which they refer ; 
highly plausible and probable even at the first glance ; but disputed 
by good authority, and not at all so verified as to be admissible into 
the rank of accredited science.. They are suppositions to which the 
mind resorts to help it in the reduction of certain appearances of 
Nature to a general law ; and, as such, they may be simple, ingenious, 
and even beautiful; but thus far they are no more than supposi- 
tions not proved, and therefore not entitled to the authority of 
scientific truth. You are probably too familiar with the history 
of scientific effort—which, like the history of many other kinds 
of intellectual effort, is a history of human error—not to know 
that, while hypothesis is an indispensable part of good method, it is 
also the part most liable to error. The records of astronomical, of 
geological, of physical, of chemical, and of biological research, are 
strewn with the débris of abandoned systems, all of which once had 
their vogue, but none of which now survive, and many of which are 
hardly remembered. Recall fora moment the Ptolemaic cycles and 
epicycles; recall Kepler's nineteen different hypotheses, invented and 
discarded, before he found the true orbital motion of Mars: recall 
in geology Werner and Hutton, and the Plutonians and the Neptuni- 
ans, superseded by the uniformitarians and the catastrophists, and 
now giving place to the evolutionists ; recall in physics the many 
imponderable fluids, including Lamark’s resonant fluid, that were 
held to be as real as the rocks only a few years ago ; recallin chemistry, 
not to mention the alchemists and phlogistion, a dozen different 
modes of accounting for molecular action; recall in biology the 
animists and the vitalists, the devotees of plastic forces, of archei, of 
organizing ideas, and of central monads, all ef them now deemed 
purely gratuitous assumptions that explained nothing, though put 
forth as science. 

Even in regard to the question, so much discussed at present, of the 
gradual progression and harmony of being, the old monadology of 
Leibnitz, which endowed the ultimate units with varying doses of 

passion, consciousness, and spontaneity, and which built up the more 
complex structures and functions of organisms, from the combination 
of these,—this theory, I say, somewhat modified and stripped of its 
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mere metaphysical phases, could be made quite as rational and satis- 
factory as the more modern doctrines of development. Indeed, some 
eminent French philosophs—Renouvier, a first-class thinker, among the 
rest—have gone back to this notion; Darwin’s suggestion of pan- 
genesis, and Mr. Spencer's physiological units, look towards it; and 
its adherents maintain that, beset with difficulties as it is, though 
not more so than others, it has yet this merit, that it leaves a way 
open to speculative thought, alike removed from the vagaries of mere 
ontological abstraction and the entire subjection of mind to a muddy 
and brute extraction. They might add, also, that this theory shows 
that, in the interpretation of the serial progress of being, we are not 
altogether shut up to a choice between specific and spasmodic creations, 
and his own theory of evolution, as Mr. Spencer triumphantly as- 
sumes throughout his argument. Indeed, nothing is more easy than 
to make theories; but the difficulty is to get them adopted into 
Nature as the satisfactory reason of her processes. But, until they 
are so adopted, they are no more than the scaffolding of science —by 
no means the completed structure. Now, have the Darwinian and 
the Spencerian hypotheses been so adopted? Can we say that any 
questions on which such cautious observers and life-long students as 
Darwin, Owen, Huxley, Wallace, and Agassiz, still debate, are settled 
questions? Prof. Tyndall, for example, says: ‘Darwin draws 
heavily upon the scientific tolerance of the age;’ and again, that 
‘those who hold the doctrine of evolution are by no means ignorant 
of the uncertainty of their data, and they yield no more to it than a 
provisional assent.’ With what propriety, then, can a merely pro- 
visional conclusion be erected into an assured stand-point whence to 
assail traditionary beliefs as if they were old wives’ fables ? 

‘*More than that, a theory may be far more advanced than any of 
those; may be able to account satisfactorily for all the phenomena 
within its reach, as the Ptolemaic theory of the sidereal appearances 
did, even to the prediction of eclipses, or as the emanation theory of 
light did, up to the time of Dr. Young, and vet turn out altogether base- 
less. Nature is a prodigious quantity and a prodigious force ; with 
all her outward uniformities, she is often more cunning than the 
Sphinx; and, like Emerson’s Brahma, she may declare to her students- 

*They know not well the subtle ways 

I keep, and pass and turn again.’ 
We have looked into her face a little, measured some of her ellipses 
and angles, weighed her gases and dusts, and unveiled certain forces, 
far and near—all which are glorious things to have done, and some 
of them seemingly miraculous ; but we are still only in her outer 
courts. Humboldt’s ‘Cosmos,’ written thirty years ago, is said to be 
already an antiquated book ; and Comte, who died but lately, and 
whom these eyes of mine have seen, could hardly pass a college ex- 
amination in the sciences he was supposed to have classified for ever. 
Let us not be too confident, then, that our little systems of natural 
law will not, like other systems of thought spoken of by Tennyson, 
‘have their day.’ 

‘* The other distinction I had in mind, in my speech, was that, 
while there are some problems accessible to scientific methods, there 
are others that are not; and that any proffered scientific solution of 
the latter, either negative or affirmative, is most likely an imposition. 
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What I meant was that science, according to its own confession, 
that is, according to the teachings of its most accredited organs, 
pretends to no other function than to the ascertainment of the 
actual phenomena of Nature and their constant relations. The 
sphere of the finite and the relative, i.e., of existence, not of essence, 
and of existence in its mutual and manifested dependencies in time 
and space, not in its absolute grounds, circumscribes and exhausts its 
jurisdiction. Was I wrongly taught, Mr. Editor? Does science 
assert for itself higher and broader pretensions? Does it propose to 
penetrate the supernatural or metaphysical realms, if there be any 
such? Does it intend to apply its instruments to the measurement of 
the infinite, and its crucibles to the decomposition of the absolute ? 

‘* You, asa man of excellent sense, will promptly answer, No! But, 
then, I ask, is thought, whose expatiations are so restless and irre- 
pressible, to be for ever shut up to the phenomenal and relative? Is 
it to be for ever stifled under a bushel-measure, or tied by the legs 
with a surveyor’s chain? May it not make excursions into the field 
of the Probable, and solace itself with moral assurance when physical 
certainties fail? May it not, mounting the winged horse of analogy, 
when the good old drudge-horse induction gives out, fly through 
tracts of space and time, not yet laid down on the map? May: not 
some men have insights into the working of laws yet unexplored, 
such as Mozart had into the laws of music, and Shakspeare into the 
laws of the human heart? Assuredly you cannot say nay, in the 
name of science, which, as we agree, being confined to the phe- 
nomenal and relative, has no right to pronounce either one way or 
the other, as to what, by supposition, lies beyond the phenomenal 
and relative. That supposed beyond may be wholly chimerical; but 
it is not from science that we shall learn the fact, if it be a fact. In 
other words, I contend—and here I hit upon the prime fallacy of 
many soi-disant scientists—that science has no right to erect what it 
does contain into a negation of every thing which it does not contain. Still 
less has it a right to decide questions out of its confessed province, 
because it cannot reach them by its peculiar methods, or subject 
them to its peculiar tests. 

‘* Fortunately for me, though you take me especially to task for it, I 
am sustained in this position by some of the most eminent men of 
science of the day, and, I may say, by great numbers of them, as I 
have reason to know. You yourself published, only a little while 
since, Dr. Carpenter’s address, as President, to the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, in which, after expounding very 
clearly man’s rightful function as ‘the interpreter of Nature,’ he 
said: ‘The science of modern times, however, has taken a more 
special direction. Fixing its attention exclusively on the order of 
Nature, it has separated itself wholly from theology, whose function 
it is to seek after its cause. .. . But, when science, passing beyond 
its own limits, assumes to take the place of theology, and sets up its 
own conception of the order of Nature as a sufficient account of its 

cause, it is invading a province of thought to which it has no claim, 
and not unreasonably provokes the hostility of those who ought to 
be its best friends.’ 

‘‘In the same number you published Dr. Gray’s address, as President 
of the American Association, wherein, after quoting Miss Cobbe’s 
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remark, that ‘it isa singular fact, that when we find out how any 
thing is done, our first conclusion is, that God did not do it,’ he 
adds, that such a conclusion is ‘premature, unworthy, and 
deplorable,’ and concludes with the hope ‘that, in the future, even 
more than in the past, faith in an order which is the basis of science 
will not (as it cannot be reasonably) be dissevered from faith in an 
ordainer which is the basis of religion.’ And my old friend, and 
honored teacher, Dr. Henry, from whose enthusiasm for natural 
studies I imbibed whatever taste for them I have retained, in a letter 
addressed to this Tyndall banquet, and published in your last number, 
wrote: ‘ While we have endeavored to show that abstract science is 
entitled to high appreciation and liberal support, we do not claim for 
it the power of solving questions belonging to other realms of 
thought. . . . Much harm has been done “by “the antagonism which 
has sometimes arisen between the expounders of science on the one 
hand, and those of theology on the other, and we would deprecate 
the tendency which exhibits itself in certain minds to foster feelings 
antagonistic to the researches into the phenomena of Nature, for fear 
they should disprove the interpretations of Holy Writ made long 
before the revelations of physical science, which might serve for a 
better exegesis of what has been revealed; and also the tendency in 
other minds to transcend the known, and to pronounce dog- 
matically as to the possibility of modes of existence on which 
physical research has not thrown, and we think never can throw, 
positive light.’ Now, here is precisely, though not all, my meaning, 
and yet you rap me over the knue kles for it, while you publish the 
praises of Carpenter, Gray, and Henry. 

‘** All these illustrious men admit the limits of Science, and also the 
possibility of passing beyond them. As men of good common-sense, 
and no less as philosophers and scientists, they are perfectly aware 
that, while the scope of Science lies within the contents of experience, 
and of the inductions drawn from that experience, it is hazarding 
the character of it to go further. They feel too, no doubt, what I 
certainly do, that there are certain broad, deep, ineradicable instincts 
of the human mind, which, however they originated, whether im- 
planted there by creative act, or formed by the slow growth of 
thousands of years, are now become the inexpugnable basis of all 
human credence and all human action. The convictions of the reality 
of Nature, of the independence of Mind, and of the being and 
authorship of God, in spite of every effort of Philosophy to get rid 
of them, either by declaring them unthinkable, or by merging one in 
the other, always return as the final no less than the initial postulates of 
thought. Any scheme of the universe, therefore, which leaves any of 
them out, declares itself impotent, like the project of an edifice 
which makes no provisions for the corner-stones. Innumerable such 
schemes have yone before, and floated as bubbies for a while, but the 
first touch of these Realities broke them into thin air. 

‘* What the relations of these grand primal factors of the problem 
of existence are, or how they are to be harmonized with each other, 
we do not know; perhaps we never shall know; but I think we 
shall learn more and more of them, and, in due time, by the instru- 
mentalities that are given us. We shall learn of Nature, and of Man, 
so far as he is a dependent and denizen of Nature by that digesting, 
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of experience which is the peculiar work of science. We shall learn 
of Man, so far as he has a deeper spring of life than observation 
reaches, from its wellings-up into consciousness at those rare moments 
of insight which often seem so mysterious ; and we shall learn of God 
through both ; i.e., as he works with the stupendous forces of time 
and space, which symbolize him, and as he inspires our feeble loves 
and wisdoms, which are no less symbols of him, with an intenser 
sense of his own supernal love and wisdom. 

‘*But we shall learn little of either, if we haughtily and peremp- 
torily dismiss any of the elements out of the inquiry. Neither Na- 
ture nor Man is to be understood without God, nor can God be 
apprehended by pure intuition alone, or save as he writes his 
hieroglyphics in objects and events, or imparts new impulses of 
goodness to the innermost soul. Tyndall, doubtless, caught a 
glimpse of the inseparableness of these elements when he said, ‘The 
passage from facts to principles is called induction, which, in its 
highest form, is inspiration;’* nor was he free from the same over- 
shadowing truth, when, speaking of the possible solution of the 
ultimate physical problem, he remarks that, when it comes, ‘it will 
be one more of spiritual insight than of observation.’+ For, if 
Geity [God] be, as it is sometimes said, the Spiritual Sun, the in- 
tellectual Light, he may evade scrutiny, as the common light evades 
vision. It is the condition of vision, ‘the light of all our seeing,’ in 
which all objects are seen, though itself unseen. Besides, we know 
that, even in the common light, there are rays which the physical 
eyes do not see, which the inward eyes of reason alone behold, but 
which, if the physical eyes could be made sensitive to their swift pul- 
sations, might disclose, according to Tyndall’s exquisite suggestion, 
a new heaven and a new earth, immediately around us, and ‘as far 
surpassing ours as ours surpasses that of the wallowing reptiles 
which once held possession of this planet.’ ”’— Popular Science Monthly, 
pp. 106-110. 


It is clear enough from this, that the writer holds that the 
inductive sciences are restricted to the finite and phe- 
nomenal, and that it is impossible to rise by induction above 
the classifications and laws, to principles, causes, or, as he says, 
the “reality of nature, the independence of mind, and the 
being and authorship of God,” which “ always return as the 
final no less than the initial postulates of thought;” that is to 
say, no thought, therefore no induction, is possible without 
them; for surely there is and can be no thought where both 
its final and initial postulates are wanting. ‘The final and 
initial postulates of thought, or principles of thought, as we 
all them, Mr. Godwin holds transcend the finite and phe- 
nomenal, and therefore the reach of inductive science, and are 
grasped by “insight,” not by observation and induction. 
Say they are given in intuition, or immediately presented or 
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affirmed, not by, but to, the mind, as the necessary principles 
of all empirical thought or cognition, and you have what we 
hold to be the true solution of the fundamental problem of 
philosophy. 

Professor Youmans in The Popular Science Monthly says :— 


‘* We quite agree with Mr. Godwin that Science is inexorably shut 
up in the finite and the phenomenal—the sphere of relation and law : 
but she must have the liberty of the whole domain. Nor do we 
think there is much danger of Science wasting her energies in trying 
to transcend these bounds, for she has plenty to do to get even 
partial possession of what confessedly belongs to her. She has won 
her ground, inch by inch, by hard fighting from the beginning, and 
even yet it is conceded to her only in name. Everybody will admit 
that it is the right of Science to inquire into all changes and effects 
in physical Nature. Yet, for suggesting that a given class of 
alleged physical effects be inquired into in the same manner as are 
other effects, Professor Tyndall has been posted through Christendom 
as a blasphemer. Mr. Godwin yields to Science the realm of the 
finite and the relative, and in the same breath he speaks of the rela- 
tions of Mozart to the laws of music, and of Shakspeare to the laws 
of the human heart, as examples of the transphenomenal. But we 
thought laws and relations had been made over to Science. No 
reservation will here be tolerated. Science is providing for its ever- 
increasing army of research through a long future. Half a thousand 
years have been spent in getting on the track; another thousand will 
suflice to get under headway; she stipulates now only for room. Her 
sphere is the finite, but the nebulosities of ignorance must not be 
mistaken for the walls of the infinite. If mystics will lose themselves 
in the tangled recesses of unresolved phenomena, they must expect to 
be hunted out and have the place reclaimed to order and annexed to 
the provinces of all-harmonizing law. Nor can any pretext that they 
are nested in the unapproach: able essences and subtleties of being, 
and ensphered in the absolute, and guarded by cunning sphinxes, 
avail them. The thing must inexorably be inquired of. It is the 
destiny of Science to pierce the unknown; if her spear is blunted 
upon the unknowable, she will of course accept the results of the 
experiment.”—Ibid., p. 18 


But the scientific professor fails to seize the point in Mr. 
Godwin’s argument, and mistakes as aconcession Mr. Godwin’s 
acceptance of the fact asserted by the scientists, as the basis 
of his argument against the sufficiency of the inductive 
method alone for genuine science. The scientists contend 
that science is restricted to the finite and phenomenal, as 
the inductive sciences certainly are ; but if science is restricted 
to the finite and phenomenal, science is impossible, for the 
final as well as the initial postulates of thought, given by 
insight, not obtained by induction, are in an order above the 
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finite and phenomenal. What the professor takes as a con- 
cession to the scientists, is, in fact, a very conclusive refutation 
of what they present as science. If, as you say, science is 
restricted to the finite and tlie phenomenal, science is a 
delusion. There is no science without thought, and no thought 
without its initial and final postulates, neither of which can 
be supplied by induction from the finite and phenomenal ; for 
there can be no induction without thought. Consequently, 
there can be, on your own principles, no science. Such is Mr. 
Godwin’s argument, as we understand it. 

The mother error of the scientists is not precisely in their 
giving us as science, unproved theories or unverified hy- 
potheses, though that they often do; but in their assuming 
that science is restricted to the field of the finite and pheno- 
menal, and that it can be constructed, without going out of 
that field, by induction from the finite and phenomenal alone. 
But thisisimpossible The finite and phenomenal are neither 
cognizable nor cogitable alone, for the conclusive reason that 
they do not exist alone; and the non-existent is incogitable, 
and therefore, of course, incognizable. The phenomenal, 
prescinded from the substance or being that underlies it, or 
appears in it, is nothing, not even an appearance or a 
shadow. Finite things are neither self-existent nor self- 
sufficing, for whatever is self-existent or self-sufficing is 
independent, necessary, immutable, eternal, and _ infinite 
being, and therefore not finite. The finite is then contin- 
gent, dependent, and has not the reason, principle, or cause 
of its existence in itself, consequently is apprehensible only in 
the apprehension of its relation with the infinite on which it 
depends. It cannot be known or thought out of that rela- 
tion, because it does not exist out of that relation; and 
relation is cognizable only in the cognition of both its terms. 
To think the finite and phenomenal, Mr. Godwin tells the 
learned professor very truly, the mind needs as its postulates 
that which is neither finite nor phenomenal. The professor 
has fallen, we repeat, into the slight error of mistaking the 
refutation for a concession. Perhaps he would do well to 
reéxamine Mr. Godwin’s argument, and ascertain the 
principles on which it rests. 

The editor of The Popular Science Monthly swears by and 
defends, a outrance, his protégé, Herbert Spencer, whom he 
has been chiefly instrumental in bringing before the American 
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public; but it is possible, without fully understanding his 
“New System of Philosophy.” Mr. Spencer in his system 
divides the cosmos into the Knowable and the Unknowable. 
In the Knowable, he includes the finite and phenomenal, or, 
more accurately, phenomena alone; to the Unknowable, he 
relegates whatever is back of the phenomenal, that is, being, 
substance, reality, principles, causes, God, if God, there be 
creé ation, —all that Mr. Godwin terms “ the final as well as the 
initial postulates of thought.” Yet he gravely tells us that 
the phenomenal “is unthinkable” without the real or non- 
phenomenal. What is not thinkable is not knowable ; 
consequently the Knowable is not knowable without cognition 
of the Unknowable! But as only the phenomenal is know- 
able, and as that is not knowable without knowing the reality 
that underlies it, which is unknowable, it would seem to fol- 
low that nothing is knowable, and science is impossible,—is, if 
Herbert Spencer is right, blank ignorance. Professor Youmans 
has great reason to be proud of his English protégé. 

If, as Professor Youmans, Herbert Spencer, and most 
professional scientists maintain, ‘science is shut up in the 
finite and phenomenal,” Mr. Godwin tells them, they have 
and can have no science. This is what Professor Youmans 
misapprehends. Mr. Godwin makes two points against the 
scientists; 1: They put forth as science, uncertain, unproved, 
or unverified theories and hypotheses; 2: They confine sci- 
ence to the field of the finite and the phenomenal, the only 
field in which induction or the inductive method is applicable, 
and exclude from science the science of principles, without 
which induction cannot operate, and the inductive sciences 
cannot be constructed. Mr. Godwin concedes, or asserts 
rather, that the inductive sciences, which the scientists call 
science, are shut up within the finite and phenomenal ;_ but he 
by no means holds that science is so shut up, but asserts the 
science of principles, which rest on insight, which tran- 
scend the finite and phenomenal, and furnish thought both 
its initial and final postulates. The scientists or inductive 
philosophers take no note of this science of principles, which 
does not rest on induction,—this higher science, really the 
science of sciences, and without which there can be no 
inductive sciences, since it is precisely on this higher 
science that the science of the finite and phenomenal depends : 
as we have explained in our remarks on Professor Bascom’s 
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“Science, Philosophy, and Religion,” in the second article 
of the present number of the REview. 

Professor Youmans does not recognize this distinction be- 
tween the science of principles resting on insight, or intui- 
tion, and the science of facts and their law s, constructed by 
observation and induction. It is a distinction foreign to 
English philosophy , and is hardly conceivable by the ordinary 
English or American mind, which applies the Baconian 
method to the science of principles as well as to the science 
of facts and their laws; but as that method is really applic- 
able, as Bacon himself maintained, only in the field of the 
finite and the phenomenal, it comes, as we find in Sir William 
Hamilton and the late Dr. Mansell, to restrict science to 
that field, and either to deny the reality of the world of prin- 
ciples, the subject-matter of the higher science, philosophy 
properly so-called, or to relegate it to the dark region of the 
Unknowable. It understands by science only the special 
sciences of the finite and the phenomenal; and, if it admits 
any thing beyond, it admits it as a matter of faith, not of 
science. The outcome of the whole is, as to science, materi- 
alism and atheism; the real, the spiritual, the ontological, the 
ideal, the divine, are banished from science, and admitted, 
if at all, only as truths of revelation. But the scientists have 
no right to conclude, from the fact that their science does not 
exte ad beyond the finite and phenomenal, either that nothing 
beyond exists, or that, if any thing beyond does exist, it is 
unknowable or even unknown. Mr. Godwin says truly, that 
‘science has no right to erect what it does contain into the 
negation of what it does not contain.” 

Professor Youmans rejects the thought, that the outcome 
of the inductive sciences, or the inductive method applied 
without the principles derived from insight or intuition, and 
on which both the possibility and scientific validity of the 
induction depend, is materialism and atheism. He indig- 
nantly repels the insinuation. He says:— 

‘*Mr. Godwin says: ‘Am I to infer from your objections to my 
remarks that the Popular Science Monthly holds materialism, atheism, 
and naturalism, to be the legitimate outcome of science ?’ Exactly the 
contrary. We do not believe that the legitimate outcome of science is 
materialism or atheism, and our attempt was to show that certain 
problems and procedures, which Mr. Godwin declared to be spurious 
science and obnoxious to these charges, were genuine science, and 
not obnoxious to them. We objected, in order to rescue a portion of 
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science from an aspersive charge to which all science is equally liable. 
Biichner may be a materialist, and Comte an atheist, and Taine may 
be both, although it does not follow, because he affirms the correla- 
tion of mind with nervous motion, that he is either. What moved us 
to protest was the gross injustice of branding Mr. Spencer’s exposi- 
tions of the doctrine of Evolution as sham science, and then loading it 
with the opprobrium which its associations and the argument implied 
Of Spencer’s system, Mr. Godwin says on his own and higher author- 
ity, that it is ‘full of unsupported assumptions, logical inconsis- 
tencies, and explanations which explain nothing, while in its general 
character it tends to the sheerest naturalism.’ We do not deny that 
it contains defects—it would be, indeed, surprising if so vast and 
original a discussion did not; but to say that it is ‘full’ of the 
vices alleged, or that they characterize it, is a reckless exaggeration. 
As a set-off to this opinion, we refer the reader back to page 32, where 
he will find the latest estimate of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy by a man 
who is an authority upon the question he discusses.”—Ibid., p. 119. 


Yet, if science is restricted to the finite and phenomenal, 
as the professor holds, that is, to sensible facts and their 
laws, by what process can it escape materialism and atheism, 
and give us as its outcome the exact contrary? Our old 
Logic-master taught us that a conclusion, that concludes be- 
yond what is contained in the premises, does not avail. How 
from the finite and sensible, that is, the material alone, for 
premises, conclude the spiritual and the infinite? We know 
there have been attempts made by very excellent men to prove 
the existence of God, the spirituality of the soul, and the 
liberty or free will of man, by the inductive method; but we 
know, also, that they have not succeeded, because they 
begin, and are obliged to begin, by assuming, as_ the 
medium of proof, the very principle or point to be proved, 
or, in plain English, by begging the question. I have read 
Paley, the Bridgewater Treatises, and any number more of 
works written on the inductive method, to prove the three 
great fundamental principles of what is called natural reli- 
gion, have read them as an unbeliever, as a Protestant, and 
as a Catholic, and always with the feeling that they take for 
granted the very point to be proved. They all proceed on 
the supposition that principles, being, cause and effect, or 
universal and necessary ideas, on which the proof or demon- 
stration of natural theology depends, are obtained by way 
of induction: which is so far from being true, that no induc- 
tion, as we have said, is valid or possible without them. 
We have found in the whole range of English science, philo- 
sophy, or literature, no scientific refutation of materialism or 
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atheism, and the decided tendency of all English science is 
in a materialistic and an atheistic direction. Professor 
Huxley, indeed, disclaims being a materialist, but only on 
the ground that he knows neither what matter nor what spirit 
is; and yet he cannot escape the charge of atheism, for he 
denies that we have any cognition of the principle of causality, 
or of any real nexus between so-called cause and effect The 
protests of some Englishmen are honorable to them, but are 
unavailing, because ‘they are based on no scientific principle. 

The cosmists, or disciples of Herbert Spencer, whose 
school Professor Youmans sturdily defends, deny, indeed, 
that they are atheists. They tell us that the phenomenal is 
unthinkable without an infinite Being, Reality, or Something, 
which underlies the phenomena and appears in them, or of 
which they are phenomena; but this does not help the matter, 
for this infinite Something is only the substance of which the 
cosmic phenomena are the appearance, and is therefore only 
the real cosmos in distinction from the phenomenal cosmos : 
and, besides, they declare this real cosmos to be not only un- 
known, but unknowable. Professor Fiske, of Harvard college, 
declares expressly that science—that is, the cosmic theory— 
is in no condition to prove or disprove a personal God, or 
God distinct from the cosmos or nature. An impersonal 
God is a blind force, acting from the necessity of its own 
nature,—is no God at all. Professor Fiske avows it, when 
he says this infinite Something, from the point of view of 
religion, may be called God; but, from the point of view of 
science, itis nature. Atheism is not only in saying with the 
fool, “‘ God is not,” but, also, in failing to say with the theist, 
“‘ God is.” He who refuses or fails to recognize or affirm 
that God is, is just as much an atheist as he who positively 
denies his existence, for atheist says simply, non-theist. 
He who denies the supracosmic God, or identifies him 
with the cosmic substance or reality, is a pantheist, and 
therefore an atheist, and nothing else. 

Professor Fiske confesses that science, if unable to demon- 
strate that God is not, is equally unable to demonstrate 
that God is; and his master, Herbert Spencer, confesses the 
same. Mr. Spencer, we grant, does not in just so many 
words deny that God is, but he recognizes no God, and no 
necessity of a supracosmic God, Being, or Power, on whom 
or on which the cosmos is dependent for its existence. He 
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denies creation by a supracosmic power, and declares it 
“absolutely inconceivable.” He finds no place, no office, 
either for God or his creative act, and attempts to explain 
the cosmic facts or phenomena by evolution, the corre- 
lation of forces, or the continuous process of concentration 
and dispersion of matter, force, and motion, resolvable into 
force alone, in which the quantity and direction of force re- 
main always the same. The concentration of force gives 
us a potato, a cabbage, or a rose; its dispersion and recon- 
centration gives us the phenomenon we call a pig, a donkey, 
or an ape. Another dispersion and concentration gives us 
the phenomenon we call man. It is, whatever the phenome- 
non, the same matter, force, and motion, or rather, the same 
blind cosmic foree, the quantity and direction of which, on the 
correlation of forces, are always the same. Suppose this 
theory, virtually that of the flux and reflux of old Heraclitus, 
reproduced in the recently invented theory of the correlation 
of forces, and tell us, Professor Youmans, how you contrive 
to show that its ‘‘ outcome is the exact contrary of materialism 
and atheism?” Will you adopt Huxley’s subterfuge, and 
plead ignorance of both matter and spirit ? “That will hardly 
help you, for Huxley agrees with Hume in pleading igno- 
rance of any principle of cause and effect, and in denying 
that science can recognize any nexus between them, which 
excludes God and his creative act from the domain of science : 
and a science which excludes God and his creative act from 
its domain, is unquestionably atheistic. 

Professor Youmans takes in high dudgeon Mr. Godwin’s 
assertion that the Spencerian theory is only ‘sham science ;” 
and his declaration, that the theory is ‘full of unsupported 
assumptions, logical inconsistencies, and explanations that 
explain nothing, while in its general character it tends to the 
sheerest naturalism.’ ’ This brings us back to Mr. Godwin’s 
first point. The second point controverts the sufficiency of the 
inductive method for science. This first point, which we have 
chosen to treat last, asserts that theories, constructed by 
that method alone, give, as illustrated in the Spencerian 
theory, only sham or false science. We do not think the pro- 
fessor has any right to take offence, for, to be consistent with 
himself, he must agree with Mr. Godwin that the Spencerian 
theory is not genuine science, since he holds, or says he 
holds, that genuine science leads to the exact contrary of 
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‘‘materialism and atheism.” He should then join Mr. Godwin 


in denouncing it, as well as Darwinism, as a false or pre- 
tended science, and as a gross imposition upon honest but 
unscientific minds. 

The professor appears to us to hold that science is not 
necessarily “‘exact or certain,” and assumes that Mr. 
Godwin, because he admits that “the Nebular, the Darwin- 
ian, and the Spencerian hypotheses are within the domain of 
scientific theory, and capable, to a certain extent, of explain- 
ing the phenomena to which they ref fer,” concedes their 
legitimacy, and admits them to be genuine science. But 
he forgets that Mr. Godwin has told him, what every philo- 
sopher knows, that a theory may explain ‘all the phenomena, 
at least, all the known phenomena in a given case, and yet be 
false ; and that an hypothesis, while it remains hypothetic and 
unverified, is not science, though it may pertain to a field 
which is open to scientific investigation. Mr. Godwin admits, 
as we ourselves do, that these hypotheses refer to phenomena, 
open, in some degree, to scientific inquiry; but he denies, as 
we deny, that they are science, and because they are not 
‘exact and certain,” which all science is and must be, or it 
is not science. Professor Youmans agrees that they may as 
yet be inexact and uncertain, but that, nevertheless, they are 
truly scientific and belong to the domain of science, not ake, 
as Mr. Godwin says, “‘to the domain of scientific theory.” 
When a theory or hypothesis has been verified and become 
science, it ceases to be a theory or an hypothesis : a fact which 
seems to have escaped the science of Professor Youmans. 

It is precisely here that the quarrel between the scientists 
and the philosophers and theologians arises. No philosopher, 
no theologian ever did or ever does object to scientific in- 
vestigation in the proper field of observation and induction ; 
nor to any science, which really is science. Thus Cardinal 
Bellarmine, who may be regarded as speaking with author- 

for both philosophers and theologians, said to Galileo’s 
friend: ‘ Tell your friend to pursue his mathematical studies 
without meddling with the interpret: ition of Scripture, and 
when he has proved his theory, it will then be time enough 
to consider what changes, if any, in the interpretation of the 
sacred text will be necessary.” The trouble the Florentine 
experienced grew out of the fact that he insisted, while his 
heliocentric theory was still only a theory, an unproved 
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hypothesis, on publishing it and having it received as science. 
In all the cases, in which the scientists complain of having 
been, or of being, persecuted by philosophers and theologians, 
or in which they do really encounter opposition from them or 
the church, it is never for their science or their scientific 
discoveries; but for publishing as science, theories and 
hypotheses opposed to the belief of mankind, and in demand- 
ing, while they are as yet unproved or unverified, and are 
only conjectures more or less plausible, that they shall be re- 
ceived as certain, and philosophy, theology, religion, politics, 
social order, all that has hitherto been held as settled, as true 
and sacred, shall be altered or modified so as to conform to 
them. Let their authors pursue their investigations in 
quiet, and not disturb the public with their hypotheses till 
they have proved them, converted them into exact and 
certain science, and nobody will oppose them; and both the 
church and society, theologians and philosophers, will accept 
with gratitude, and generously reward, their patient labors 
and unwearied investigations. But this is precisely what 
the Huxleys, the Biichners, the Taines, the Darwins, the 
Spencers, the Tyndalls refuse to do; and hence they are op- 
posed by all sensible men, not, as the »y would have the world 
believe, for their science, but for their lack of science, and 
their attempt to impose on society as science, what is not 
science, what has no scientific validity, and springs only from 
their own delusions or distempered brains. Professor Youmans 
knows as well as we do, and probably much better than we 
do, that ‘the Nebular, the Darwinian, and the Spencerian 
theories” have nothing like the exactness and certainty of 
science, and yet he insists on their being received and 
obeyed as genuine science, and devotes the “Popular Science 
Monthly to their propagation and defence. 

Professor Youmans is so wrapped up in his protégé, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, and is so intent on defending him through 
thick and thin, that he even contends that his system is 
eminently religious. Thus he says:— 

‘* As to the religious ‘tendencies’ of the system, although they are 
charged with being all that is bad, and although the charge would 
undoubtedly be sustained by a popnlar vote, we are of opinion that it 
is bound to be very differently viewed in the future. Mr. Spencer is 
a profound believer in religion, and at the very threshold of his 
system he has shown the ultimate harmony of science and faith. Yet 
he has not tried merely to patch up a transient truce between religion 
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and science; but, foreseeing the intenser conflicts that are inevitable 
as science advances, he has labored to place their reconciliation upon 
a basis that no extension of knowledge can disturb. When the 
method of science is raised to its rightful supremacy in the human 
mind, and the rule of science is recognized as supreme throughout the 
sphere of the phenomenal, and when the distractions of theology be- 
come unbearable, it will then be found that Mr. Spencer has proved 
that science, so far from being its destroyer, is itself the promoter of 
the profoundest faith, while the central truth of all religion is saved 
to humanity. Malignant zealots will probably continue to secrete 
their vitriolic criticism, as, if stopped, they would probably die of 
their own acridities; but there are not wanting indications that many 
religious men of candor and discernment are already recognizing the 
claims of Mr. Spencer’s system upon the serious consideration of their 
class. For example, a late number of the Nonconformist, the organ of 
the English dissenters, and an orthodox paper of high influence, says 
of Spencer: ‘He is not an idealist, nor-is he a materialist. Like 
Goethe, he believes that man is not born to solve the problem which 
the universe presents.’ Yet the writer holds his views to be of very 
great importance, and speaks of it as ‘an importance, in our opinion, 
so great, that the future, not only of English philosophy, but of prac- 
tical theology, will be determined by its acceptance or rejection.’ ” 
Ibid., pp. 119, 120. 


The Nonconformist is for us no more authoritative in matters 
of religion than is the Popular Science Monthly itself; and we 
have no reason for respecting the judgment, in a theological 
question, of either. We have heard even preachers main- 
tain that the Poet Shelley was a devout worshipper of God ; 
and the late Victor Cousin, our old master, maintained that 
Spinoza was devout to a fault, that he was ‘‘ even intoxicated 
with God.” We should like to have Professor Youmans tell 
us what he himself understands by religion, and explain to 
us how a man can be religious, who recognizes no God distinct 
from nature, and who understands by God, if any thing, the 
unknown and unknowable being, substance, or reality, of 
which the cosmic phenomena are simply manifestations or 
appearances? Mr. Spencer’s system is as decidedly atheistic 
as is the De Esprit ot Helvetius, or the Systeme de la Nature 
of Baron d@’Holbach. Mr. Spencer does not in words deny 
religion, we grant, but the only religious truth or idea he 
admits is @ generalization, or the union of the highest 
generalizations of certain phenomena that man attains to, 
that is, an induction from finite and phenomenal, either 
physical or physiological. But generalizations are abstrac- 
tions, and abstractions are nullities, and, consequently, Mr. 
Spencer admits no real basis for religion. 
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It is not easy to say what Mr. Spencer understands by re- 
ligion, for he evide ntly does not very well know himself. 
He gives us elsewhere a clear and full definition of what he 
means by it; he gives us only a series of statements, no one 
of which is ‘complete or final, and, leaves the last summing 
up to the reader’s own conje cture. ‘A religious cree -d, ” he 
says, is definable as an a-priori theory of the universe,” as if 
a theory could be a creed, or a creed a theory! Yet the 
relation of the creed to religion, he does not define; but he 
unquestionably holds that religion may coéxist with every 
possible diversity of creed, therefore with every possible 
error. In what he places the essential principle of religion, 
he nowhere tells us. He asserts that all religions, as all 
errors, ‘have a soul of truth or a verity in them.” This 
truth or verity is common to all religions, and common alike 
to theism and atheism. Find by abstraction what is common 
to all creeds and no-creeds, to all religions and no-religions, 
to theism and atheism, and you will he ave the esse nti: al re- 
ligious verity. But, after all, what is this verity? It is 
that “the Power the universe manifests to us is utterly 
inserutable!”* That is, all religions and no-religions, 
theists and etheists, agree that the universe manifests a 
power, and that what that power is, is utterly inscrutable, un- 
known, and unknowable. But this is a negation, not a truth 
or a principle, and assumes that the soul of all religions, the 
universal verity which theism and atheism agree in recog- 
nizing, or which reconciles them all with one another and 
with science, is their common denial that the great cosmic 
power that underlies the cosmic phenomena, and which is 
their substance, is intelligible. Even supposing the cosmic 
power were God, and not the cosmos itself, this would found 
religion and science alike on ignorance. Is it possible more 
absolutely to deny all religions, to express a more thorough 
contempt for all religion and science? What sort of religion 
can that be which is based on ignorance, or that science 
which excludes from the knowable or intelligible being, 
reality, substances, principles, causes, and includes only ap- 
pearances, revealing nothing of that which is back of the 
appearance? Yet Herbert Spencer is a scientist, and, if we 
may believe Professor Youmans, an eminently religious man, 
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whose system is the “exact contrary of materialism and 
atheism!” Refutation is unnecessary. 

Herbert Spencer may or may not suppose his ‘‘ New System 
of philosophy ” is compatible with religion—we do not pre- 
sume to judge the secrets of his heart; but we need hardly 
say that he utterly fails in his analysis to detect the universal 
and essential principle of religion. All religions, even the 
grossest, agree in recognizing a supernatural or supercosmic 
Power, distinct from and independent of both the cosmos and 
its phenomena, that intervenes in human affairs, and may be 
rendered propitious by prayer and sacrifice. The first part 
Mr. Spencer denies, in identifying the Power he asserts with 
the cosmos, and making it the "waknowabils substance that 
underlies its phenomena, or the reality that appears in them ; 
the second part he denies, in denying the personality of this 
unknowable Power, as well as in denying its supramundane 
existence. His religion we have said is an abstraction, and 
abstractions are nullities. He professedly arrives at it by 
generalization, and generalization is nothing, prescinded from 
the particulars generalized. Theism and atheism are not 
of the same genus, and cannot be included in the same gen- 
eralization. They are contradictories, and therefore mutually 
irreconcilable. If God i is, atheism is false; if it is true that 
God is not, then theism is false. There is no medium 
between them, no principle common to both, in which both 
may be integrated and made one. The very pretence is an 
avowal of atheism. 

Mr. Spencer seems to be ignorant of the most elementary 
principles of both philosophy and theology, and is certs ainly 
no master of his subject. He divides his work on First Prin- 
ciples, ete., into two parts; the first part is devoted to the 
Unknowable; the second part, to the Knowable. Yet we 
find him attempting in the first part to give a scientific ex- 
position of the laws of the Unknowable! Ifthe Unknowable 
is unknowable, how can he know, determine, or describe its 
laws? This, it seems to us, goes beyond the attempt of the 
philosophers of Laputa to extract sunbeams from cucumbers. 
Is Mr. Spencer ignorant of the very obvious distinction 
between the incomprehensible andthe unknowable? Nothing 
is unknowable, or unknown even, that is known to be or to 
exist, though a thing may be known to be or to exist, which 
is neither compre shended nor comprehensible by the human 
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mind. I know Mr. Spencer’s ignorance of philosophy and 
religion, but I do not comprehend it: it passes my compre- 
hension. I know, but do not comprehe ‘nd my own existence ; 
I know that God is, that he is supercosmic, independent, 
self-existent, self-sufficing, eternal, immutable, necessary 
being,—being in its plenitude, therefore one and infinite, 
free andvoluntary creator, upholder, and governor of the un- 
iverse, but I cannot comprehend him; he is not unknowable, 
for he turns an intelligible face towards me and there is 
nothing I know better than that he is, and is my creator and 
sovereign Lord; but he is immense and to me neither ap- 
prehensible nor comprehensible in his essence, or as he is in 
himself. 

Mr. Spencer calls his work First Principles of a new system 
of Philosophy. Philosophy is the science of principles, on 
which the special sciences depend for their character and 
validity as science, and is rightly termed the science of 
sciences. Now you will search in vain in Mr. Spencer’s volume 
for the recognition of any philosophy in this sense; you will 
also search in vain for the recognition of a first principle, o1 
any principle at all, whether of science or of things, of the real 
or of the knowable. You may find facts which the scientists 
have the vicious habit of calling phenomena, thus denying all 
reality to the mimesis, as Plato calls it, or the individual and 
sensible,—and the alleged laws of their evolution, appearance 
or disappearance, concentration or dispersion ; but no principle 
or cause, either primary or secondary. And how should we, 
since principles and causes, if any there are, Mr. Spencer 
avowedly exiles to the Unknow able? By what right, then, does 
Mr. Spencer call his work the First Principles of Philosophy, 
since it treats neither of principles nor of philosophy? 
What the scientists call laws are not principles, but are in the 
domain of fact, or, as they say, the phenomenal, for with them 
all facts are phenomena, and are themselves as phenomenal 
as the facts observed, and simply mark the order in which 
the facts occur, or the phenomena appear, and are arranged 
in relation to one another, not principles in which the facts 
or phenomena originate, and on which they depend. The 
law is only the facts generalized, for induction is only gen- 
eralization. It is a law that wax in proximity to fire melts, 
but this is only the fact stated in general terms, and adds 
nothing to it; for, from the fact observed, no induction can 
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enable you to say that wax in proximity to fire will always 
melt. Tobe able to do that, you must connect the fact with 
the principle of causation, and assert that the fire melts the 
wax when in a certain proximity to it, and, therefore, with a 
principle which is universal and independent of the fact, 
and which produces it. But principles in this sense bota 
Huxley and Spencer, following Hume, deny; or, what is, in 
relation to science, the same thing, declare them to be un- 
knowable. It is only by a manifest contradiction, then, that 
the so-called cosmic laws can count for any thing in the ex- 
planation of the cosmic facts or phenomena. 

Herbert Spencer’s whole system culminates in his theory 
of evolution, which, with all deference to Professor Youmans, 
is compatible neither with religion nor with science. No 
theory is compatible with religion, that denies or that doves 
not assert God and his creative act. We do not escape atheism 
by relegating God and his creative act to the Unknowable, 
for it is as much atheism to declare God to be unknowable, 
as it is to deny that he is. He is an atheist who is not a theist, 
and no one is a theist who does not assert and hold that God 
is and is creator of the heavens and the earth and all things 
visible and invisible: which no one can do, if God and his 
creative act are absolutely unknowable or even unknown. 
He denies God who identities him with the cosmos or nature, 
and makes him the being, substance, or underlying reality of 
the cosmic phenomena, as do, undeniably, the cosmists, if we 
may take Professor John Fiske of Harvard college, or Mr. 
Spencer himself, as authority. Mr. Spencer recognizes only 
an inscrutable power, who has created the cosmos from 
nothing by the word of his power? No, but that is manifested 
or appears in the cosmic phenomena. He asserts that crea- 
tion, is ‘absolutely inconceivable,” * as the Catholic World 
amply proved, a year or two since, in its review of the Spen- 
cerian system, which it pronounced ‘fan elaborate system of 
ignorance.” His theory is not, as some people suppose, a 
system of development, or of the evolution, even by natural or 
secondary causes, of created germs, or the explication and com- 
pletion of genera and species by the agency of second causes 
or natural laws, as in the case of natural generation, which 
nobody denies. It denies all such created germs, all creation 
even im potentia, for it denies creation itself as “ absolutely 
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inconceivable.” The denial of the creative act denies the 
possibility of science, for it is only through his creative act 
that we can know that God is, or that there are any existences 
to be known. God and creature are all that is or exists, and 
what is neither God nor creature is nothing, and nothing is 
not intelligible. As creatures are nothing except in their 
relation to God the creator, they can be known only 
creatures in their relation to him; and therefore Mr. Godwin 
tells Professor Youmans, with a philosophy as profound as it 
is rare, that nothing can be understood without God. Mr. 
Spencer’s theory of evolution involves, then, the reduction of 
science to nescience, and religion, like Comteism, to atheism, 
which is only another name for nihilism. Professor Youmans 
must be mistaken then, if he takes the Spencerian theory for 
science, in asserting that the outcome is ‘the exact contrary 
of materialism and atheism.” 

We feel it due to Mr. Godwin to thank ‘him in the name 
of both religion and science for the signal service he has 
rendered them by his timely address, and by his remarkable 
letter in explanation and vindication of it, which evinces a 
writer of rare grace and polish, lucidity and vigor, and 
philosophical genius of the first order. Professional scientists, 
like Drs. Carpenter, Henry, and Gray, whom he cites, have 
made honorable protests against the admission of any dis- 
crepancy between science and religion; but, being  sci- 
entists, their protests may be thought to be a not dis- 
interested concession to popular prejudice. Besides, they do 
not base their protests on principles, or show any principle’ on 
which religion and science are scen to be reconcilable. 
Mr. Godwin is above suspicion; and in distinguishing between 
the science of principles resting on insight or intuition, and 
which supply the initial and final postulates of thought, 
and the sciences constructed by observation, or experiment 
and induction, he has given to those who understand him the 
true basis and method of science, and the principle of the 
perfect concord of science—if science—and religion. 


Thus far had we written, and had, indeed, concluded all 
we judged it necessary to say on the subject, when our 
attention was called to an able article in that highly esteemed 
magazine, the Catholic World, on Evolution of Life, condensed 
in the main from St. George Mivart’s work on the Genesis of 
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Species, in which it may be thought the contrary view is 
taken to that which we have maintained against Professor 
Youmans. The writer follows in all respects, except as to 
the development of the human body, St. George Mivart, who 
says expressly that “‘ the general theory of Evolution .. . is, 
without any doubt, perfectly consistent with the strictest and 
most orthodox Christian theology.”* The writer says also : 
“There is nothing in the Darwinian theory, or the more 
general theory of Evolution countenanced by facts bearing on 
the development of life, that a Catholic may not accept if he 
wishes to do so.” + But this only means that a Catholic is 
free to accept the Darwinian theory as far as it is supported 
by facts, and that a theory of evolution of life may be per- 
fectly consistent, as St. George Mivart says, with the strictest 
and most orthodox ( hetletion theology ; not that the Spe n- 
cerian theory of Evolution is, or that of the modern scientists 
who explain all the facts or phenomena of the universe, by 
the correlation of forces, or the ceaseless concentration and 
dispersion of matter, force, and motion, which is the theory 
that we have condemned as atheistic, that is,nihilistic. The 
same writer tells us he does not mean to assert that ‘ naked 
Darwinism is compatible with Catholic faith.” All he main- 
tains is, that the theory has a “kind of truth” in it; which 
is no more than can be said of every false or hereical theory, 
and asserts nothing in contradiction to our conclusion. 

The article in the Catholic World is so indistinct, so in- 
direct, and confused in its statements, that we ourselves on a 
first reading mistook its drift; but we find that its doctrine 
on the point in question is, that, ‘with respect to all organ- 
isms lower than man, the doctrine of the fathers is ‘that 
Catholic faith does not prevent any one from holding the 
opinion that life, both vegetable and animal, was in the 
world at its creation, and afterwards developed by regular 
process into all the various species now on the earth; there- 
fore, that all living things, up to man exclusively, were 
evolved by natural laws out of minute life-germs prim: arily 
created, or even out of inorganic matter, is an opinion which 
a Catholic may consistently hold if he thinks fit to do so.” 
But the development or evolution here asserted, is the 
development or evolution of life-germs created by God 
immediately from nothing by the word of his power, which 

* “Genesis of Species,” p. 15. t Catholic World, May 1873, p. 154. 
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is by no means that of Darwin or Herbert Spencer, who both 
deny the fact of creation, since they recognize no supra- 
cosmic power, or creator. 

Yet it is hardly true to say that this is ‘‘the doctrine of 
the fathers,” or that the fathers generally agree in asserting 
it. Indeed, none of those cited by St. George Mivart in 
proof, as we understand them, assert the origination of 
species by natural law, or the evolution of life from i inorgawic 
matter. Here are the principal authorities, omitting for the 
moment the reference to Suares, which St. George Mivart 
cites from the fathers and theologians to sustain him, and on 
which the Catholic World appears to rely :— 


** Now, St. Augustine insists in a very remarkable manner on the 
merely derivative sense in which God's creation of organic forms is 
to be understood; that is, that God created them by conferring on 
the material world the power to evolve them under suitable condi- 
tions. He says in his book on Genesis: ‘Terrestria animalia, tan- 
quam ex ultimo elemento mundi ultima; nihilominus potentialiter, 
quorum numeros tempus postea visibiliter explicaret.”! 

‘* Again he says: 

‘¢*Sicut autem in ipso grano invisibiliter erant omnia simul, que per 
tempora in arborem surgerent; ita ipse mundus cogitandus est, cum 
Deus simul omnia creavit, habuisse simul omnia que in illo et cum illo 
facta sunt quando factus est dies; non solum ceelum cum sole et luna et 
sideribus . . . ; sed etiam illa que aqua et terra produxit potentialiter 
atque causaliter, priusquam per temporum moras ita exorirentur, 
quomodo nobis jam nota sunt in eis operibus, que Deus usque nunc 
operatur.’? 

‘**Omnium guippe rerum que corporaliter visibiliterque nascuntur, 
occulta quedam semina inistis corporeis mundi hujus elementis latent.’ 

‘‘And again: ‘Ista quippe originaliter ac primordialiter in quadam 
textura elementorum cuncta jam creata sunt; sed acceptis oppor- 
tunitatibus prodeunt.’ 4 

Thomas Aquinas, as was said in the first chapter, quotes with 
approval the saying of St. Augustine, that in the first institution of 
Nature we do not look for Miracles, but for the laws of Nature: ‘In 
prima institutione nature non queritur miraculum, sed quid natura 
rerum habeat, ut Augustinus dicit.’5 

‘* Again, he quotes with approval St. Augustine's assertion that the 
kinds were created only derivatively, * potentialiter tantum.’ © 

‘* Also he says: ‘In prima autem rerum institutione fuit principium 
activum verbum Dei, quod de materia elementari produxit animalia, 
vel in actu vel virtute, secundum Aug. lib. 5 de Gen. ad lit. ¢. 5.777 


' “ De Genesi ad Litt.,” lib. v, cap. v, No. 14 in Ben, Edition, vol. iii, p. 186. 
2 Lib. cit., cap. xxii, No. 44. 

3 Lib. cit., ‘‘ De Trinitate,” lib. iii, cap. viii, No. 14. 

4 Lib. cit., cap. ix, No. 16. 

5 St. Thomas, Summa, i, quest. 67, art. 4, ad. 3. 

6 Prime Partis, vol. ii, quest 74, art. 2 

7 Lib. cit., quest. 71, art. 1. 
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‘‘Speaking of ‘kinds’ (in scholastic phraseology ‘substantial 
forms’) latent in matter, he says: ‘Quas quidam posuerunt non in- 
cipere per actionem nature sed prius in materia exstitisse, ponentes 
latitationem formarum. Et hoc accidit eis ex ignorantia materie, 
quia nesciebant distinguere inter potentiam et actum. Quia enim 
forme preexistunt eas simpliciter preexistere.’ ! 

‘* Also Cornelius 2 Lapide? contends that at least certain animals 
were not absolutely, but only derivatively created, saying of them, 
‘Non fuerunt creata formaliter, sed potentialiter.’— Genesis of Species, 
pp. 281-282. 

These citations are not fairly made, and those from St. 
Thomas are hardly honest, for in them St. Thomas is giving 
simply the opinion of St. Augustine, not his own; nor does 
he endorse it, or decide in its favor against different opinions 
held, as he says, “‘ by other saints,’ which he also gives. 
The question arises in the discussion of the works of the 
six days of Genesis. St. Augustine holds that the whole 
creation, heaven and earth, and all creatures were created 
simultaneously at once, and that the succession expressed by 
days, which are divisions of time, is to be understood of the 
origin, or nature, of created things. Thus he denies that 
the materia informis, which is simply matter in potentia ad 
receptionem forme, precedes in time materia formata, or 
matter in actu, or actual matter, and contends that when 
the Scripture says the ‘ earth was void and empty,” or with- 
out form, it is not to be understood that the earth was first 
created without form and afterwards formed, but is to be under- 
stood of the origin of existence in which the possible is placed 
before the actual. It is so St. Thomas explains St. Augustine ; 
and, so explained, his opinion, if it does not actually exclude 
the opinion he is cited to sustain, certainly does not favor 
it. If matter, as both St. Augustine and St. Thomas teach, 
was created im actu, not simply in potentia, that is, as 
actual, not simply possible matter, there can be, by natural 
laws, no evolution of material forms or species, but only the 
explication of existing species or forms. 

St. Augustine, no doubt, teaches, while he holds that the 
creation of all things was completed simultaneously at once, 
in one divine creative act, without any duration or succes- 
sion of time, since time begins with creation, that they were 
created causaliter or potentialiter, that is, in their principles 
or causes, and explicated in time by natural laws. But they 


1 Lib. cit., quest. 45. art. 8. 
* Vide In Genesim Comment., cap. i. 
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are explicated, he says, secundum suum genus, an important 
sentence omitted by St. George Mivart, and his disciple in 
the Catholic World. This shows that the explication, devel- 
opment, or evolution can proceed only according to the 
genus or nature of the germ to be explicated or evolved. 
Hence it follows, according to St. Augustine, that the kind, 
genus, species, nature, the differentia of creatures, is deter- 
mined, not by mediate or derivative creation, that is, by 
second causes, but by the primary creation or the direct act of 
thefirst cause. The evolution, then, admited by St. Augustine, 
is not the evolution or production of new speci es, but "the ex- 
plication of the individuals included causaliter or potentialiter 
in the primary creation or the direct creation from nothing 
according to their respective natures, genera, or species, which 
is against the Catholic World as well as against Darwin and 
Spencer. Species are evolved in the sense of the explication 
of the individuals contained causaliter in it, but not in the 
sense of being itself originated. 

This seems to us to be taught or plainly implied by St. 
Thomas, in his answer to the question, “Utrum una sit 
materia informis omnium corporalium?” After giving the 
opinions of various philosophers, he says: ‘‘Sequitur de 
necessitate quod non sit eadem materia corporum corrupti- 
bilium et incorruptibilium, materia enim secundum id quod 
est in potentia ad formam. Oportet ergo quod materia secun- 
dum se considerata sit in potentia ad formam omnium 
illorum quorum est materia communis.” Which supposes 
that there may be other things to which the same matter is 
not common, or, in other words, that things of a diverse nature 
have not the same matter, or that the same matter is in 
potentia ad formam only in relation to those things which 
have a common nature, that is, are of the same kind. Mr. 
Mivart himself seems to hold the same view, for he holds that 
the evolution is not only by natural laws or causes, but is 
subject to law, and can take place only in a certain order 
and in certain fixed lines, as suggested by Dr. Asa Gray. 
But what is this law, this order, these lines, but precisely 
what is meant by genera and species, in which individuals 
exist causaliter or in principle, and are explicated by natural 
generation, as we ourselves contend ? 


Summa, pp. 1, 2, 66, ad. 2, in corp. 
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St. George Mivart refers us to Suares.* We have examined 
the passages referred to, but find nothing in favor of the 
evolution, origination of mew species by natural laws, second 
causes, or the plastic power of nature. The discussion 
referred to is of substantial forms, by which St. George Mivart 
understands species; and Suares, who undoubtedly teaches 
that while in immaterial existences they are created directly 
by God himself, holds that in material existences they are 
educed or developed ex materia, that is, generated; yet not 
from matter that is simply im potentia ad formam, but from 
matter which contains them im potentia ad individuales, that 
is, the species or matter specificated: at least, so we under- 
stand his distinction. To say the substantial forms are 
contained potentialiter in matter, is to assert in matter the 
power to develop or evolve, that is, generate them, and 
therefore to develop only the likeness of its own substantial 
forms, or forms of its own species, of which it contains the 
principle; otherwise, the eduction would not be an evolution 
but a creation. To suppose matter endowed with the 
power to produce, no matter by what process, a new and 
distinct species, would be to suppose in it the power to make 
something from nothing, which Suares tells us only God can 
do. Therefore we sum up his doctrine as it is in the margin 
of our edition of his works: Forme substantiales omnes, 
rationali excepta, ex subjecto prejacente fiunt.” 

The Schoolmen mean by “forme substantiales” species, 
what Suares calls causa intrinseca, what we ourselves are accus- 
tomed to call causa essentialis, and which Plato calls idea. 
It is that by which any thing is what it is. The Schoolmen 
regard all actual existences as composed of matter and form. 
We understand this very well in the case of Aristotle 
and Plato, who assert the preéxistence, and even the eternity, 
of matter; for they hold that matter existed im actu and in 
potentia ad formam, only as to this or that form impressed on 
it from and by the Divine Intelligence. It is easy then to un- 
derstand how all particular existences are composed of matter 
and form. But we do not very well understand how the 
Scholastics can maintain that all actual existences are com- 
posed of matter and form, or rather, what they can mean by 
it. With them materia informis is no real existence, and 
exists only in potentia ad formam, that is to say, a pure pas- 


* 


“* Metaphysice,” vol. i, disp. xv, sect. 2-9, and also sect. 13-15. 
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sivity, or a mere possibility ; and possibility is not in the matter, 
but in the power that is able to reduce it to act. It cannot 
be created, for in itself it is nothing; and St. Augustine de- 
nies it, and maintains that matter was created materia formata, 
as do really St. Thomas and Suares. The possible has no 
power to reduce itself to act, and is actual by the union with it 
of the substantial form. Our puzzle is how the substantial 
form can be united with the materia informis, which is only 
an abstraction, and therefore null. The whole existence must 
consequently be in the substantial form. What is meant by 
the union or composition? It seems to us that we have no 
alternative but to assume with St. Augustine that matter was 
created, not as materia informis, or mere possibility, but as 
materia formata, that is, with its substantial forms; or that 
all things were created at once and primarily in actu, that is, 
in principle, or, asSt. Augustine says, causaliter or potentialiter, 
which Suares takes pains to distinguish from mere possibility, 
or, as say the Schoolmen, in potentia ad formam. It means, 
as the Catholic World and St. George Mivart understand it, 
the active power of explication or evolution, but within the 
limits, as we say, of the created substantial forms, not the 
power of evolving new substantial forms or new species from 
materia informis, or nothing, which is simply creation. In this 
sense we accept the authorities cited by St. George Mivart, 
and relied on by the Catholic World; but we reject their 
conclusion so far as it asserts the evolution of new species, 
or new substantial forms, for that contradicts the maxim, 
ex nihilo nihil fit, which is true, as Suares says, except in 
relation to God only. We must do so, for we can find in the 
authorities cited, in the scholastic philosophy, or in reason, 
no principle on which to assert such evolution. Substantial 
forms below man are generable by substantial forms as 
generators. 

Another point in the summing up, from the Dublin 
Review by the Catholic World, of the theory of development 
or evolution, which it maintains, is, that a Catholic is free to 
hold if he wishes to do so, “ that all living things up to man 
now on the face of the earth have been evolved by natural 
laws not only from minute life-germs directly created, but 
even from inorganic matter.” We do not believe the fathers 
teach this, or any principle that permits us to hold it. 
Certainly neither St. George Mivart nor the Catholic World 
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gives us any proof of it. If some father had emitted such 
an opinion, it would not be a proof that the fathers agreed 
in holding it, nor a sufficient authority for holding such an 
opinion is compatible with Catholic faith. That Suares says, 
in speaking of the opinion, that individuals of hinds like the 
mule, ete., must have been created from the beginning, the 
contrary is the more probable opinion, amounts to nothing ; 
for they are not evolved from inorganic matter, nor do they 
form distinct kinds or species. The »y are hybrids, and the 
products by generation of two different species already ex- 
isting, and cease with the first generation, showing that they 
do not constitute a species; as we have shown in our review 
of Darwin’s Origin of Species. No new species is obtained 
from crossing. That all individuals were created from the 
beginning, nobody contends, for that would de ny ge neration. 
But can any species generate individuals, that is not itself 
individualized? The mule is the product of two living in- 
dividuals of different species, and partakes through genera- 
tion of the nature of both, but does not constitute or originate 
a hybrid species. The development or explication of genera 
and species, as the horse, the ass, the dog, the cow, already 
individualized, nobody denies. The individual hybrid was 
created from the beginning in the two species which have 
generated it, just as all men were created from the beginning 
in the one human species and were individualized in Adam, 
who was at once both the species and an individual man, as 
we are taught by the mystery of original sin, the Incarna- 
tion, and Rede *mption. Hence are we “oblige -d as Catholics to 
hold the unity of the human race or species, and the oneness 
of the origin of all men. 

There can be no evolution of life where there are no life- 
germs to be evolved. God can create new species if he 
chooses, and the Duke of Argyll maintains that he does; 
but not even God can evolve new life-forms or new species 
except from germs in which the life or species is already 
contained in principle, because it would imply a contradic- 
tion in terms. It would be creation, not evolution. Even 
in that Mystery of mysteries, Transubstantiation, the 
explanation commonly given is, that the substance of the 
elements is removed and that of our Lord’s body sub- 
stituted. We do not affirm that this explanation is orthodox ; 
we only know that it is the one that was given us by more 
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than one eminent theologian. No forms of life, at any rate, 
can be evolved by natural laws, nor even by a miracle, from 
inorganic matter, unless it contains them in principle, 
causaliter, or in germ; and if it does contain them, it is not 
inorganic, but organic. As for spontaneous generation, there 
is no known law by which it is possible, and as yet no well 
authenticulated fact of the sort has been discovered. As far 
as science has penetrated, all living organisms are founded 
by an organite or central cell, which must either be immedi- 
ately created or generated by a parent organism. To ~~ 
otherwise would, it seems to us, be false in science, and, a 
least, an error against faith, and contrary to the =e Sa tg 
Both the Catholic World and St. George Mivart object to 
Darwin’s theory of the origin of species by means of natural 
selection, chiefly on the ground that it does not explain all 
the facts in the case, but neither gives any hint that, if it did, 
it would still be no proof of its truth. The inability of a 
theory or hypothesis to explain all that it is required to explain, 
is a valid reason for rejecting it; but the fact that it does, is 
no valid reason for accepting it. This is one of the grand 
mistakes of the false scientists. It is necessary to prove not 
only that the theory or hypothesis explains all the facts in the 
vase, but that no other theory or hypothesis is supposable that 
deca, before concluding its truth. This is not observed by 
Darwin, nor in general ‘by the framers of our ever-shifting geo- 
logical theories. These theories explain most of the known 
facts in the case ; but other theories or hypotheses are sup- 
posable that explain them equally well. In all cases of 
theoretical or hypothetical reasoning, you must remove all 
other possible theories or hypotheses before you can conclude 
the truth of your own. Mr. Darwin pays no attention to this 
rule, and draws conclusions he intends shall be received 
apodictic, from what he takes to be “ most likely,” ‘ proba- 
bly,” or “‘ very probably.” Herbert Spencer undertakes to 
remove all suppositions inconsistent with his own; but, in 
doing it, he is so successful as to render his own impossible. 
Both the Catholic World and St. George Mivart commit 
the mistake of supposing a Catholic is free to hold any opinion 
that he finds emitted by some father or theologian, or author- 
ized by the principle some father has asserted, although 
an isolated opinion, never accepted by the church, for which 
no consensus theologorum can be ple raded, and which has no 
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ratio theologica to support it. Both seem to proceed on the 
supposition, that no error in science is repugnant to Catholic 
faith, unless it is opposed to what has been explicitly declared 
to be de fide. This is a mistake. Nothing is defined till it is 
controverted; and Pope St. Leo Magnus, in one of his letters, 
states, if we remember rightly, that the Arians were culpable 
heretics before the condemnation of Arianism by the Council 
of Niceea, as well as afterwards. Both also seem to hold that 
scientists are not responsible to the church for errors which 
do not directly impugn the revealed truth. This again is a 
mistake, and smacks of Gallicanism. The pope condemns 
errors in science as well as in faith. The field of science is 
within the papal jurisdiction, as well as the field of revelation. 
It is well that it is so, for the enemies of the church are now 

waging their war against her for her extermination under 


the mask of science, which they pretend is independent of 


her authority. 

The writer in the Catholic World has aimed to separate the 
“kernel of truth,” or rather, what a Catholic may hold, which 
he supposes to be contained in Darwin’s theory of natural se- 
lection, and the more general theory of Evolution, from the 
mass of error in which it is enveloped; but he seems to us 
to be not completely successful, and to have retained some 
of the elements, indeed, the seminal principle of the errors 
of both theories. He has, probably, been misled by his 
confidence in St. George Mivart, who, as a scientist himself, 
very naturally sought to interpret the theologians in a sense 
as favorably to dominant scientific theories as possible. 
But we think the writer’s aim questionable. The theories in 
question may contain some truth, as does every error into 
which the human mind can fall, for all error consists in the 
misapprehension, misapplication, or perversion of truth; but, 
as theories, both are false, irredeemably false, and are to be 
as unqualifiedly condemned as any erroneous theories ever 
broached. We, in our efforts to conciliate the professional 
scientists, are likely to be successful only m weakening the 

‘cause of truth, of obscuring the very truth we would “have 
them adopt. If we are Catholics let us be ¢ Catholics, and 
be careful to make no compromises, and seek no alien 
alliances. The spirit as the tendency of the age is at enmity 
with God, and must be fought, not coaxed. No concord 
between Christ and Belial is possible. 
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Art. VII.—Life of Catherine McAuley, Foundress of the 
Institute of Religious Sisters of Mercy. By a MEMBER OF 
THE ORDER OF MERC Y, with an Introduction by the Vener- 
able Ricuarp Baptist O’Brien, Archde: “ of Limerick, 
Vicar-General, &e. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 
1871. 12mo._ pp. 508. 


WE are ashamed to be obliged to say that till reading, 
which we have only recently done, the volume before us, we 
knew nothing of the Foundress of the Institute of the Sisters 
of Mercy, and very little of the Sisters themselves, or of the 
special work or works to which they are consecrated. Yet 
such is the fact, and to be explained only by the fact that 
we have been for the greater part of our Catholic life very 
much isolated from Catholic society, and chiefly engrossed 
with questions of theology, philosophy, and politics. Since 
our removal from Boston, in October, 1855, we have had 
hardly any access to Catholic centres of intelligence, and we 
have never ceased to be a stranger in this city of New York 
and especially so to its Catholic population. Since 1860, 
we have had very little intercourse with Catholics, and have 
been in no way of learning Catholic affairs except from the 
papers chiefly sectarian or secular, and the occasional visits of 
a few friends among the reverend clergy. Since the suspen- 
sion of the Review in 1864, very few new Catholic publica- 
tions have been sent us, ae we have been engaged chiefly 
in warring against error in philosophy, heresy, “and political 
atheism, and. have only partially recognized the chief instru- 
ments which our Lord uses to pull down the strongholds of 
Satan, and to build up and extend his kingdom on the earth. 

The Life of Mother Catherine Me Auley before us makes 
us feel more deeply than ever, that the ways of God are not 
man’s way, and how little one accomplishes for God who 
works in the w ay we ourselves have worked, in comparison 
with what a noble and pure-minded and simple-hearted 
woman, working in the way Catherine McAuley worked, 
accomplishes for the glory - God and the spiritual and 
temporal good of men. We hear much said of the restricted 
sphere to which society confines woman, and see a certain 
class of women making strenuous efforts to enlarge it, and 
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to open to woman new and broader fields for her activity ; 
but any woman, conscious of the true dignity of womanhood, 
who reads this admirably written Life of the Foundress of the 
Order of Mercy, can hardly fail to regard the complaint 
as wholly unjustifiable, and the efforts quite uncalled for. 
None of the women who call for a wider sphere of activity for 
their sex can compare with her in natural gifts, surpass her 
in all feminine qualities and accomplishments, or vie with her 
in her innate activity and energy of character, elevated, in- 
tensified, and sustained by supernatural grace: yet without 
ever ceasing to be the true woman, without ever going out 
of the sphere to which society and the church restrict her 
sex, or sacrificing a single feminine quality, grace, or 
delicacy, she found an ample field for her mind and heart, 

and full scope for her highest and holiest aspirations, and 
her unwearied and ceaseless activity. Surpassing most men 
in the strength and energy of her intellect, in the elevation 
and breadth of her views, in the depth and solidity of her 
judgment, and her rare administrative ability, she is always 
the dignified, courteous, and accomplished lady, as well as the 
meek, gentle, humble, and self-forgetting Christian. She 
never finds her sphere as a gentlewoman “too strait” for 
her, and neither she nor her spiritual daughters are ever 
heard complaining that they have nothing to do, as poor 
Flora M’Flimsy was heard complaining, with her wardrobes 
filled with dresses, that she had “nothing to wear.” She 
had many crosses and consolations but probably she ex- 
perienced no greater cross than the much she saw to be 
done that she was unable to do. The heaviest cross our 
dear Sisters of Mercy have to bear, we apprehend, is 
precisely that of finding more to do than they have the 
power to perform. They have not a moment to be idle or 
to be ennuied, hardly for needed rest, and they would 
despond and sink discouraged before the magnitude of 
their never-ending work, if they had not, from their training 
and divine grace, the wisdom to do the work nearest at 
hand, and leave the rest to Divine Providence to be done in 
our Lord’s own way and time. 

Nor let any one imagine the work woman finds to do in 
her own sphere lacks dignity, grandeur, or importance. 
Woman was created and fitte d to be a mother. Nothing in the 
natural order is more dignified, honorable, or more charming 
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than the chaste wife and loving mother, surrounded by her 
children, who bask in her smile, and confide in her affection: 
and yet the spiritual mother, the chaste and loving spouse of 
Christ, lavish her love, tenderness, and care on his little 
ones, is as much above the simply natural mother, as heaven 
is above the earth. We feel this in studying the life of 
Mother Catherine. She had a most loving heart, a most affec- 
tionate nature, and an exhaustless energy and activity. 
In her grace blended with nature, and no natural mother from 
nature alone could lavish so much love and tenderness on 
her children as she lavished on the poor. Her spiritual 
‘daughter and biographer, all unconsciously, shows that some- 
thing of the mother’s spirit has been transmitted to her; and 
hence the great charm of her book, in which we discern the 
evidences of a true vocation, which itself is entirely within , 
woman’s sphere. We have never underrated the female in- 
tellect; and if we have, from time to time, been severe in our 
castigations of women weitere, it has been for their treachery 
to true womanhood, or because, in what they wrote, they seeme vd 
to us to travel out of their sphere as women, or to forget their 
vocation as religious. We should be sorry not to be able to 
appreciate such a book as the “ Life of Catherine McAuley,” 
which we have read with intense interest and no little editica- 
tion; or not to be able to honor its gifted, but unpretending 
authoress, who never once oversteps the modesty of her sex, 
or once obtrudes herself on the notice of the reader. 

This Life is of great value, as showing what a gifted woman 
can accomplish with God’s blessing in her appropriate sphere 
as a woman; and we confess that, below that of the priesthood, 

e know and can conceive no greater or nobler work than 
tha tto which Catherine McAuley devoted her life and her for- 
tune, and to which the Sisters of Mercy are consecrated. The 
work of the Institute, which admirably combines the active 
life with the contemplative, is the teaching of the children 
of the poor, the protection of servants out of place or 
exposed to danger of falling into vice, to visit and nurse the 
sick poor, and to seek out and relieve the destitute,—all 
works of mercy, the most sublime attribute of God, and 
that which brings him nearest to us, frail, erring. and 
sinful mortals. This proves that the F oundress was led, 
almost unconsciously, by the Holy Spirit to found precisely 
such an institute as our age, at least, the English- -speaking 
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world, needs to counteract its fatal tendencies, and to 
remedy its evils. What is called progress, and which is especi- 
ally represented by the English-speaking world, while it en- 
riches, or appears to enrich, the few, is accompanied by a mass 
of ignorance, poverty, destitution, vice, crime, unbelief, and 
godle sssness, hardly to be met with in any previous age of the 
church. This may be said in spite of the Common “Schools, 
penitentiaries state or municipal, houses of correction, 
houses of refuge, poor-law taxes, workhouses, or state 
charities , prompted by modern philanthropy, which creates 
a hundred- fold more evils than it redresses. 

Modern society proceeds on a false principle, that of re- 
forming and remedying secular evils by the secular alone; 
which implies the principle, contradicted by the uniform ex- 
_ perience of all ages and nations, that the secular suffices for 
itself, and has no occasion to draw on the spiritual for any 
direction or aid. To look to the spiritual for assistance, is 
counted folly and superstition. Modern society discredits 
or explains away the words of our Lord, ‘He that will save 
his life shall lose it; and he that will lose his life for my sake 
shall tind it.” These words ef our Lord express a catholic 
or universal principle, and teach us that they who live for 
the world shall lose it; and that to find it or to secure its good, 
we must live not for it, but for God and heaven. But modern 
society rejects this as old- fogyish, and seeks good in the secu- 
lar order through the action of the secular authority. It sub- 
stitutes philanthropy, a simple human sentiment, for charity, a 
supernatural virtue, and the state for the church; consequently 
all its plans of reform, from a French Revolution down to 
the founding of a Magdalen Asylum, or the management of a 
House of Refuge for Juvenile Delinque nts, miscarry, and 
all its measures of relief tend only to aggravate the evils they 
would remove. 

Hence we are confronted with this apparent paradox: the 
greater the progress of modern society, the greater its 
de terioration ; the greater the progress of liberty, the greater 
and the more rapid the growth of tyranny or despotism ; 
the greater the accumulation of wealth, the greater and 

ranker the growth of poverty and the evils flowing from it. 
Indeed, we can hardly say that there has been any apprec riable 
increase in wealth, for what we call our increase in wealth is 
little else than nominal, and is really represented by credit, 
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which is only a mortgage on the future. The debts of the 
nations of Europe and America—and all debt is a mortgage 
on the future—are not less than thirty thousand millions of 
dollars, which if Europe and America were required at once 
to liquidate, would vastly exceed their ability, and force 
them into hopeless insolvency. This shows the hollow 
nature of our modern system of finance, and proves that 
our wealth consists in debt, and in the confidence we have 
that the time of payment will never arrive, not at least, in 
our day. 

Under the present system of so-called progress, poverty 
increases pari passu with wealth; and what is the greatest 
evil of all is, that, while society demands a numerous class 
of poor to sustain its grand industries, it treats poverty as a 
crime, and has less care for the honest laborer than for a 
horse or an ox,—dishonors and weakens the hand that 
sustains it. The consequence is that the poor are everywhere 
discontented, regard themselves as an unfortunate and de- 
graded class, and either sink down in despair, or seek to get 
vid of poverty, either by dishonesty and fraud, or by an equal 
division of property, which would make all alike’ poor, and 
do nobody any good. Now we do not in the least pretend 
that Mother Catherine, though not ignorant of such questions, 
went through all this process of reasoning, and came by 
her reasoning to her conclusion; but, following her Catholic 
instincts, or the inspirations of the Holy Ghost, she devised 
and applied the best of all possible remedies. She did not 
speculate, she did not dispute, controverted no one’s pet 
theory, dimnounted no social philosopher, no political econo- 
mist, from his hobby ; but looked with clear insight into the 
fact before her eyes, and taking counsel of her lovi ing heart 
and strong common-sense, and looking above for guidance, 
she acted, and acted on the principles of the profoundest 
philosophy and the wisest political economy, and applied 
the only practicable remedy. 

The secret of her success was that she regarded the poor 
as our Lord’s brethren, and felt that in serving them she 
could serve him, and she was grateful to them for the op- 
portunity they gave her of showing forth her love to ~~ r 
dear Lord. She re ally loved them “with a mother’s and : 
sister’s love. She did not look upon poverty either as a 
crime or as a misfortune, but honored it, and proved that she 
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honored it, by divesting herself of her fortune and taking the 
vow of poverty. She thus, on the one hand, calmed the dis- 
content of the poor, and made them contented with their lot 
and indifferent to wealth, the main step towards removing the 
evil of poverty; and, on the other, entered the most effectual 
protest possible against the besetting sin of the age,—greedi- 
ness for sensible ‘goods. She did not undertake to remove 
poverty by making the poor rich, or putting them in the way 
of becoming rich; for she, in the true spirit of the Gospel, 
regarded riches as more dangerous to the soul, and more fatal 
to happiness even in this world, than poverty. She relieved 
actual distress to the extent of her means, wherever she 
could find it, but her great study was to put the poor she 
relieved, especially the children, in the way of earning their 
own living; and it is marvellous how much she proved that 
even very young children, when properly directed and 
encouraged, can do towards supporting themselves, besides 
the inestimable benefit of acquiring industrious habits, and 
the sense of independence and proper self-respect. 

The evils of poverty are envy, discontent, discouragement, 
ignorance, shiftlessness, and absence of self-respect, or the 
feeling of the poor that they are social pariahs, an unfortunate 
class, and that Providence deals less kindly than with the 
rich. It is of little use for the rich and prosperous, in their 
gay dresses or soft raiment, to tell them it is not so, that Provi- 
dence is kinder to them than to the rich. It seems to the 
poor a bitter mockery. If you believe what you say, why 
do you not go and sell what you have, give to the poor, and 
make yourselves poor like us? Well, this is precisely what 
Catherine McAuley did: it is precisely what hundreds of the 
well-born, wealthy, and highly cultivated and accomplished 
ladies, most of them young and beautiful, who joined her in- 
stitute during her lifetime and since, did or are doing. The 
Sisters of Mercy have voluntarily chosen poverty, have 
abandoned wealth, rank, fashion, all that the world covets, 
and made themselves poor, hard-working poor, submit- 
ting cheerfully to labors, hardships, privations, and distress, 
from which those born poor would shrink appalled, and to 
which the bravest and hardiest natures would not be equal, 
unless elevated and assisted by supernatural grace. They 
prove their faith, that poverty is better than riches, by their 
works. 
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Nothing can be done to settle the terrible labor-question, 
now convulsing society, and already beginning to paralyze 
the industry of nations, so long as poverty is held to be a 
crime or a misfortune. So long as the poor are held to be 
the less favored class, and poverty an evil to be avoided, 
the evils which now afflict society, and which statesmen, 
legislators, political economists, sociologists, philanthropists 
of all hues, only aggravate by their proposed or attempted 
remedies will remain. We shall be utterly unable to see 
society in a normal state, and true social wellbeing secured, so 
long as we hold our present views of riches and poverty. We 
must begin, if we really wish to remedy the social evils we 
deplore, by consecrating poverty and honoring the poor. The 
church in her religious orders gives the true method, and the 
only practical method of resisting and overcoming these social 
evils. This method is in the three vows which the religious 
take,—the vow of chastity, the vow of poverty, and the vow 
of obedience, which oppose to the world the practice, in an 
heroic degree, of the three virtues on which all true society 
depends. These virtues directly oppose the three great 
dangers to which at all times, and more especially in our 
times, society is exposed,—licentiousness, covetousness, and 
insubordination. 

These three vows are common to all religious orders, and 
we do not claim for the Sisters of Mercy a merit above or 
different in kind from that of other orders that combine the 
active with the contemplative life. We only say, in its 
specialty it combats the special evil of modern society, by 
cultivating and practising the virtue directly opposed to its 
dominant tendency,—the virtue of loving and serving the 
poor, and of honoring poverty. In former times riches did 
not reign so supreme as they do now; they were counter- 
balanced by rank or nobility of birth, as to a certain ex- 
tent is still the case in parts of Ireland, and in parts of some 
other countries. But almost universally, in all the great 
commercial and industrial nations, the burghers have got 
the better of the nobles, and the aristocracy of money or 
credit, has superseded the aristocracy of birth and noble deeds. 
The relation between the old landed aristocracy, the high-born 
lord or lady and the poor, was far more familiar and cordial 
and far less oppressive, than is or can be that between the poor 
and the aristocracy founded on money-bags. The relation 
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between the former Southern slaveholder and his slaves, in 
great part born and brought up on his plantation, was much 
more affectionate and less galling to the slave, than that 
which obtains between the proud, haughty, and overbearing 
Northern employer and his hired workmen. The slave 
felt that he belonged to his master’s family, and identified 
himself with its fortunes. He felt himself far superior to a 
hired man, and the master never feared that the slave would, 
whatever kindness or favor shown him, encroach on his own 
position or claim social equality with him. Whether the 
emancipated slave will find, when his old master is dead and 
a new generation has come upon the stage that never knew 
him as a slave, the new relation better than the old, may 
admit of some doubt. Between the great industrial lord and 
his operatives there are rarely any personal relations. The 
relations of the operatives are with the overseer and the 
soulless engine, or the equally soulless corporation, and end 
when their wages are paid: beyond which the employer has 
no further care or responsibility. ‘* Do your day’s work, re- 
ceive your pay, and shift for yourselves,” is the rule, to which 
we deny not there are honorable exceptions, when the em- 
ployers are a firm, not a corporation. 

Now the consequence of this is, that the operative class 
have no personal relations with their employers, hardly so 
much as the tenantry in Ireland have with their absentee 
landlords. They are kept at a distance, uncared for, igno- 
rant, discontented, envious, and for the most part wretched, 
seeking relief only in the coarsest and most brutalizing 
pleasures. They become the ready tools of demagogues, 
and the infamous scoundrels who address them in the guise 
of social reformers. Their children grow up without educa- 
tion, or with an education worse than none, without religion, 
without manners, mere human animals, unconscious of pos- 
sessing immortal souls. Protestantism, which abhors poverty 
and has no sympathy with the poor or love for them, is 
impotent to remedy the evil due in great measure to its own 
influence, and the public authorities are equally impotent ; 
for the evil is of that nature that no legislation can reach, 
and no merely secular measures can remove or lessen. It is 
spiritual, even more than it is material. 

The Institute founded by that noble lady and true woman, 
Catherine McAuley, exactly meets the evil. The specialty 
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of the Sisters of Mercy is a mission to the poor, and the 
principle of life for the order is love of the poor. We wrote 
many years ago, when we were a Radical and no Christian, 
‘Give the starving beggar a meal of victuals before you 
preach him a sermon.” We find Mother Catherine recog- 
nizes the principle, relieves the physical distress, and 
performs one of the corporal works of mercy, before com- 
mencing to perform the spiritual works of mercy. She 
feeds the hungry, clothes the naked, and warms the freezing, 
as the first step. Then commences the work of education. 
Other orders are devoted to teaching, like the Ladies of the 
Sacred Heart, the Visitandines, the Ursulines, and, in this 
country, the Sisters of Charity ; but not specially to teaching 
the children of the poor. The specialty of the Ladies of the 
Sacred Heart is teaching the daughters of the rich and noble, 
or of the so-called ‘upper classes,” and to make them 
accomplished Christian ladies, fit to move in and grace the 
social circles in which they were born. This is a great and 
noble mission, though less practicable in a country like 
ours than elsewhere. Here it is often injurious rather than 
beneficial; for, through the ambition of silly parents, many 
girls receive from these excellent ladies a training which tot: ally 

unfits them for what is and must be their station in life. It 
is no service to a girl to be educated for a station of life 
much above that of her parents, and that of the class in which 
she is born and is destined to live. It only prepares her 
for a life of misery, and drives her sometimes to a life of 
shame. The Sisters of Mercy were designed by their wise 
Foundress to devote themselves to the e ,ducation of the chil- 
dren of the poor, who must gain their living by their own 
industry, and therefore to educate them for their probable 
state in life. They teach the Catechism, for that is equally 
necessary for all, whether children of the rich or the poor, 
of the noble or the simple; but after grounding them well in 
religion, the basis of every moral virtue, they seek to make 
them contented with their lot in life, and take care to teach 
their pupils various branches of industry, to form them to 
industrious habits, and train them to honor labor on which 
they must depend for their means of living, as a religi- 
ous duty. The great danger, the greatest, perhaps, to our 
American society is, that labor, whatever may be said to the 
contrary, is not held in honor amongst us; and our American 
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children look upon ordinary labor as low, servile, and 
degrading, something to be escaped from, not honored. We 
find hundreds and thousands of young women, in our cities 
and large towns, also in the country, who will rather pine 
with hunger, or do worse, than enter as servants in families 
that much want their services, and would treat them kindly and 
pay them liberally. But a servant of American birth, unless 
the child of foreign-born parents, is hardly to be found. 
The mass of the American boys of the poorer classes have an 
invincible aversion to labor; they rarely feel under any 
any obligation to assist their parents, or to do any thing 
towards earning their own living, and would rather beg, steal, 
or rob, than work. They think it unmanly to work, and 
hence the great reason why we have so many juvenile 
delinquents. The boys do but reflect the sentiment of the 
community in which they live. If we want to know how a 
presidential or other election will go, we listen to the hurrahs 
of the boys in the streets. 

The Common Schools can do nothing to avert this evil or 
to remedy it, and our colleges, whether Catholic or non- 
Catholic, just as little; for they educate their pupils for a 
state of life in which they are not expected to be under the 
necessity of laboring with their hands for a living, but are 
expected to live by their wits or on the wealth they will inherit. 
Nearly the same remark may be made in regard to the con- 
ventual schools and academies for our daughters. They are 
all excellent for their purpose,—for the education of the 
daughters of the rich and well-to-do, but very unsuitable for 
the daughters of the poor or laboring classes ; not from any 
fault of the religious who conduct them, but from the very 
nature of the case. The ambitious washerwoman, or the 
keeper of a huxter’s shop, who sends her daughter to the 
admirable schools of the Sacred Heart, is doing her the 
greatest possible disservice, unless she should prove in the 
end to have a vocation to religion. The children of the poor, 
of the laboring classes, should be educated in reference to 
their state in life. 

Now, if we understand the aim of the Institute of Mercy, it 
is to.educate and elevate the children of the poor in the class 
to which they belong, without unfitting them for it, or 
making them disconte nted with it. The great error of re- 
formers who talk of elevating the lower classes, is in seeking 
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to raise them to equality with what they suppose to be a higher 
class. Mother Catherine, who honored poverty, who also 
honored labor, and believed that the necessity of honestly 
laboring for a living is a great good, net an evil, and whose 
heart was filled with the warmest and tenderest love for the 
poor, was wiser as well as kinder, and shaped her institute 
to elevate the poor to whom she consecrated it, to purify 
and ennoble them ?n their class, without elevating them above 
it or unfitting them for life in it. This is the feature of her 
institute that, in our judgment, especially adapts it to the 
wants, though not to the spirit, of modern society, and chiefly 
commands our homage. 

We have said very little of what we intended to say, but 
our space is exhausted. In conclusion, without drawing any 
invidious comparisons, for we love and venerate all the re- 
ligious orders and congregations the church’ has approved, 
whether of men or women,—we must add that we place 
Catherine McAuley in the first rank among Foundresses, un- 
surpassed by any of them in varied intelligence, in strong prac- 
tical sense, in clear insight, and in what seems to us true heroic 
virtue. We are charmed with her character, and with this 
Life of her, written in her spirit, with modesty and humi- 
lity, but with rare ability, and, judging from the effect its 
perusal has had on our mind and heart, destined to do great 
good. As long as the Sisters of Mercy adhere to their insti- 
tute and are faithful to the spirit of their Foundress, they 
will be true spouses of Christ, and will draw down a rich 


-blessing on every place in which they are established. 


Arr. VIIL.—LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


1.—Catena Aurea; or, Golden Chain of Evidences, demonstrating 
JSrom “ Analytical Treatment of History,” that Papal Infallibility 
is no Novelty. By an Otp Caro ic, St. Joseph’s College, 
Perry County, Ohio. 1870. S8vo. pp. 160. 


Tus brochure was designed as “a Memorial of the Papal 
Jubilee, June 16, 1870, to honor the Amnnos Petri completos of 
our Holy Father, Pope Pius the Great,” by “an Old Catholic,” but 
not “an old Heretic,” like Déllinger, and is inscribed to the faithful 
Catholies of Perry County, Ohio, the cradle-county of Catholicity 
in that great and thriving State, in which there are now three 
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dioceses, one of which, that of Cincinnati, is the seat of an arch- 
bishop. The author who, from humility we are sure, conceals his 
name, is a son of St. Dominic, and a loyal member of the order of 
Friars Preachers, which has given so many eminent theologians to 
the church, and St. Thomas, the greatest of all the medieval 
doctors, and whom all our modern theologians profess to follow in 
both theology and philosophy, though some of them give their own 
interpretation of the teaching of the holy doctor, which, in philosophy, 
me judice, sometimes misses his sense. ‘The author is no National- 
ist, no Erastian, no Liberal Catholic, taking the spirit of the age for 
his guide, and trying to conciliate Christianity with modern civiliza- 
tion, or to effect an alliance of Christ with Belial; but a 
thorough-going papist, an able, eloquent, and learned defender of 
the papacy. He makes Dr. Déllinger, whom we never much 
admired, and whom we never held to be either a philosopher or a 
theologian at all, appear very weak and puny as a scientific 
historian. Dr. Déllinger never held the key to ecclesiastical history 
in his hand, for he never grasped the Christian order in his under- 
standing, nor had his own soul filled with its spirit. He wrote 
ecclesiastical history as an outsider, viewed from without, not from 
within; and even when we could not controvert his statements, 
we instinctively shrunk from the animus with which they were 
made. Even his Hippolytus, his best work, displeased us, for it 
made no attempt to clear the holy Popes, St. Zephyrinus, and St. 
Callistus, from the calumnies cast upon them by the unknown 
author of the Philosophoumena. Our Dominican, without any 
parade of erudition, shows an infinite superiority over the German 
professor, in his knowledge and understanding of the history of the 
church ; and, without expressly intending it, he gives us the best 
refutation of Jansen, that supreme effort of German professordom, the 
combined result of the science, learning, and genius, as well as the 
pride and conceit, of Déllinger, Friederichs, Michelis, and Huber,- 
that has yet appeared in either German or English. The defence 
of papal infallibility from “ analytical history ” is complete, and we 
trust this is not the last work our Catholic literature will receive 
from the hands of the learned and gifted author of this “‘ Catena 
Aurea.” 


2.—The Life of St. Augustine, Bishop, Confessor, and Doctor of 
the Church. By P. E. Mortarry, D.D., Ex-Assistant General, 
O.S.A. Philadelphia: Cunningham. 1873. 12mo. pp. 362. 


AUTHENTIC materials for a life of the great Bishop of Hippo, 
now Bone, in Algeria, are abundant, in great part furnished by the 
holy doctor himself in his “ Confessions,” that masterpiece of humil- 
ity, contrition, tenderness, frankness, and burning love to God, and 
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entire trust in his mercy ; and Dr. Moriarty has used them with rare 
skill and judgment, and presented us a very full and charming Life 
of the great patron of his order, and w hich was much needed to fill 

a gap in our English Catholic literature, and to rescue the great 
doctor from the hands of a certain class of P rotestants, who falsely 
and sacrilegiously claim him as one of theirs. We regard St. 
Augustine, with the exception of St. Paul, as the greatest man that 
ever lived, even on the purely human side of his character. His 
was a large human nature, and his early aberrations, and vices even, 
had their origin in the fulness and richness of his humanity; and 
grace did but purify, chasten, elevate, direct, and strengthen it. 
Hardly any saint in the Calendar so deeply interests our human 
sy mpathies, because, probably, we know him better, and he is to us a 
more real and living man, and less an abstraction. Very few of the 
saints, in Butler’s “ Lives,” have any individuality, concrete exist- 
ence, or personality. Butler was le: arned, pious, and is especially 
excellent in his preachments or moral reflec tions, but he was not 
born with a genius for biography. He gives us the dry bones of the 
saint, but has no power to clothe them with flesh and blood, and 
make them live,—the power the late Cardinal Wiseman showed in 
such an eminent degree in his sketch of St. Sebastian, St. Pancras, 
and that sweet child-saint, St. Agnes, in his “ F abiola.” Dr. Moriarty 
may not have that power in so high a degree, but he has given us 
a most excellent Life of St. Augustine, written with deep love and 
veneration of the saint, a genuine sympathy with the man, and a 
learned appreciation of the theologian; and we thank him for 
his work, so well fitted to make known to our English-speaking 
Catholics the patron of his order, and our own revered patron 
saint. We are happy to meet one biographer of a saint, who does 
not seem to rely on the sanctity of his subject to atone for his literary 
negligence and intellectual dulness. We know no reason why piety 
and good taste should not go together, or why the biographer of a 
saint should be his executioner. 


2. pty Devil: Does he exist? And what does he do? By 
Father DELAPORTE, of the Society of Mercy. From the Sixth 
French Edition, revised and corrected by the Author. T'rans- 
lated by Mrs. JAMES SADLIER. New York: Sadliers & Co 
1871. pp. 202. 


We do not think Mrs. Sadlier has been so happy in her transla- 
tion of this work as she usually is in her translations from the 
French. In reading it we noticed quite a number of Gallicisms 
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and a number of French idiomatic phrases literally translated. We 
think also that she has erred in endeavoring to preserve the homely 
and half rustic style affected by the author in 1 the original. But these 
are trifles and detract little from the work, which is that of a 
scholar and a sound theologian. The work undertakes i in a familiar 

way to prove that the devil exists, and to show what he does. The 
strongest proof of the devil’s existence and influence, is the fact that 
the age W hich he has transformed into his own image and likeness 
and is beginning to worship him as God, almost universally denies 
his existence. Few people follow the devil believing that it is the 
devil they follow, and probably the devil has never performed a more 
masterly feat than that of persuading modern nations, while he is 
‘arrying them away in his train and making them do his work, that 
he has no existence, is a mere ens rationis, as say the Schoolmen. 
The apostate nations of antiquity did his work, and worshipped him 
as God, but they did not deny his existence, or hold him to be a 
phantom of the imagination. He did not and could not so com- 
pletely blind them, as he does the enlightened nineteenth century. 
Those who doubt that there is a devil, the denial of whose existence 
is the last infirmity of unbelief, we recommend to read this little 
book. It will not take up much of their time, and will not overtax 
their brains. If it does not convince them, it will be a clear proof, 
not only that there is a devil, but that he has them fast in his 
clutches. 


4.—Legends of St. Joseph, Patron of the Universal Church. By 
ApBE * * * Translated from the French by Mrs. JAMES 
Sapirer. New York: Sadliers & Co. 1872. 18mo. pp. 340. 


Somer of these legends are highly interesting, and all are 
edifying. Some of them are said to be strictly true, and all are 
true in substance, in their spirit, though not in letter. St. 
Joseph was the foster-father of our Lord, and it seems most fit- 
ing that he should be invoked as the patron of the Universal 
Church, the immaculate bride of his divine Foster-Son. He is 
a saint of whom little is said, but he is none the less holy ¢ 
powerful on that account; and we see not why-he should not be 
regarded as holding, after the Blessed Mother of God, the highest 
rank of any saint in heaven. The great increase of devotion to 
St. Joseph is one of the signs that tend to console the faithful in the 
afflictions of our dear mother, the church of God; for it fore- 
shadows a no distant return of the nations to Him, whom they have 
so wantonly forsaken. We like these legends hugely, and wish 
we had more of them. 
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5.—Lobet den Herrn in Seinen Heiligen. Gebetbuch fiir fromme 
Verehrer des heil. Benediktus. Von R. P. Wenpetin M. 
Mayer, O.S.B., Missioniir. Baltimore: Kreutzer. 1872. 


Tus is a very excellent Benedictine prayer-book, approved by 
the most worthy bishop of Erie. The Benedictines are becoming 
a highly flourishing order amongst us, and we count much on them 
for the permanent establishment and growth of our holy religion in our 
country. They are at present mostly Germans, but the German 
element in our Catholic population is very strong, and is daily 
increasing in numbers and strength. ‘The German migration to our 
country is at present larger than that from any other country, and 
thongh the majority are Protestants and infidels, a goodly propor- 
tion of them are Catholics; and as their children all learn English 
as well as German in their schools, the barrier that has to some 
extent hitherto separated them from English-speaking Catholics, 
will soon be broken down, and the two classes become “socially, as 

well as religiously, one body. 


6.—Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects. By Henry Epwarp, 
Archbishop of Westminster. American Edition. Vol. Il. New 
York: The Catholic Publication Society. 1873. 16mo, pp. 411. 


Tuts is an American reprint of Vol. III of the English edition 
received since our notice of the English copy, which the illustrious 
author himself sent us, was written. In this instance we are 
happy to perceive that the Catholic Publication Society have faith- 
fully reproduced the English work, and not taken the liberty, as in 
the case of “ My Clerical Friends” noticed heretofore, to mutilate and 
adapt it to the American market. We are told that the portion of 
that excellent and most fascinating work, relating to this country, is 
omitted in the Society’s edition. We protest against such mutila- 
tion, whether done with or without the consent of the author. 
Either reprint the work as the author wrote it, or do not 
reprint it at all. We have no objection to a censorship of 
the press, both of books and journals, if established by com- 
petent authority, and openly and above-board; but we do not 
recognize such censorship in our publishers, be they single indi- 
viduals, firms, or publication societies. We may add here that 
we are indebted to the Catholic Publication Society for the 
English copy of Lord Arundel of Wardour’s book, “ Tradition,” 
reviewed in Art. IV, of April number of the Review. We 
are unsparing in our criticisms, but we are tenacious of the rights 
of authors, and have no patience with cowardice, even when dis- 
guised under the respectable name of “ prudence.” 
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7.—1. Catholic Worship: A Manual of Popular Instruction on the 
Ceremonies and Devotions of the Church. 2. The Order and 
Ceremonial of the most holy and adorable Sacrifice of the Mass. 
With an Appendix on solemn Mass, Vespers, Compline, and the 
Benediction of the Most Holy Sacrament. By FREDERIC 
OAKLEY, Canon of the Metropolitan Church. New York: 
Catholic Publication Society. 1872. 


THEsE two little works by Canon Oakley, reprinted from the 
English edition, are compiled with great care, and are highly 
approved, as containing exact and very full instructions for the 
faithful on the sacred subjects they treat. 


8.—Louise Lateau, the Estatica of Bois @Haine: Her Life, 
Stigmata, and Ecstasies. By Dr. LEreBvre. ‘Translated from 
the French, by J. S. Shepard, with a brief sketch of several 
former cases of the same nature. West Chester, N. Y: The 
New York Catholic Protectory. 1872. pp. 141. 


WE confess that we are a little afraid of Ecstasies and Eestaticas, 
probably unreasonably, but not impiously so. They are not 
incredible, but we demand in these cases very strong testimony, 
stronger than in more ordinary miracles, because so much of physi- 

sal nature enters into them, because they are so easily counterfeited 
by Satan, and because the deception in their case is not easily detected. 
We do not readily accept them till we find them approved by the 
judgment of the church. Yet, there are cases so well authenticated, 
that it would be against reason to doubt them. There is a great 
field for science to investigate, on which miracles, such as are related 
in this volume, may throw some light, namely, the relation of phy- 
sical to moral or spiritual nature. We do not accept the teaching 
of the ancient or modern pneumatici; but we are inclined to believe 
that physical nature has a much more intimate dependence on moral 
nature than is commonly supposed, and that the physical world 
sympathizes very closely with the moral world: The great moral 
convulsions of which we are now witnesses, seem to have their 
counterpart in the physical convulsions noted for the last year or 
two in every part of the globe. We do not propose by ‘this to 
explain on natural principles such phenomena as are recorded in 
the book before us, but simply to remove some of the difficulties 
created by modern philosophy in the way of accepting them: Anima 
est forma corporis. 
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9.—On the Duties of Young Men. Translated from the Italian of 
Sytvio Petiico. Author of “My Prisons,” “Francisca da 
Rimini,” ete., by R. A. Vary. With selections from Lacor- 
DAIRE’S Letters to Young Men. New York: D. & J. Sadlier 
& Co. 1872. 18mo. pp. 174. 


CERTAINLY a very good book, full of most excellent advice to 
young men, and handsomely printed and done up; but we have 
found it rather heavy reading, perhaps because neither Sylvio 
Pellico nor Lacordaire has ever been a great favorite of ours. “The 
Italian was a conspirator, who became converted, indeed, at last, but 
changed not his opinions. Lacordaire became a Christian, because 
he would ameliorate the condition of the poorer and more numerous 
classes, instead of wishing to ameliorate their condition because he 
was a Christian ; that is, he was a Christian because Christianity coin- 
cided with him. It is little that can be done for our young men or 
our young women, who are brought up in a country, where parental 
authority no longer exists, and filial obedience is a lost tradition. 
The work must begin in the family and with the parents them- 
selves, who are not seldom more in fault than their children. 


10. Mary Queen of Scots, and her latest English Historians. By 
James ¥. MELINE. Catholic Publication Society. New York, 
1872. 


WE ought to have mentioned this admirable work by Colonel 
Meline in vindication of Mary Queen of Scot—sin which Mr. 
Froude’s s reputation as a historian is for ever demolished—among the 
books named in our article on Popular Catholic Literature, as one 
of: the most valuable contributions to that literature in its historical 
department made by a Catholic American ; but, as we had reviewed 
it elsewhere, it for the moment slipped our memory. There is 
a rumor that the Holy Father is about to permit proceedings to be 
opened for the canonization of Mary Queen of Scots as a martyr. 
That great and learned pope, Benedict XIV, as cited approvingly 
by Pope Pius VI, expressed his opinion that she fell a martyr to 
her Catholic faith ; ; and though he decided nothing, he had no doubt 
that, if the case were bronght before the Holy See, she would be 
solemnly declared a martyr, and be henceforth honored by the 
church as such. Nowhere were the real facts in the case better 
known than at Rome; and the judgment of so unscrupulous a his- 
torian as Froude, cannot weigh so much as the dust in the balance, 
against the simple historical judgment of Lambertini, and Pope Bene- 
dict XIV. Long before I became a Catholic, I was a firm believer 
in the innocence of the much calumniated Mary Queen of Scots. 
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I always held the bastard daughter of Anne Boleyn, and her 
chief adviser, the infamous, if able, Cecil, in utter detestation. 
There is no crime or perfidy of which either was incapable. 
Catherine II, of Russia, was a saint in comparison with the Virgin 
Queen of England. And yet Prescott has the impudence to draw 
a parallel, a la Plutarch, between her and Isabella the Catholic, 
the pure and right royal queen of Castile and Leon. 


11.—Elements of philosophy. Comprising Logic and Ontology, or General 
Metaphysics. By Rev. W. H. Hivis. 8. J. Professor of philosophy 
in the St. Louis University. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 1873, 
8vo. pp. 234, 


THosE persons who are unable to accept the official philosophy of 
the Illustrious Society of which Professor Hill is a member, will not 
find this text-book in all respects unexceptionable; but all will admit 
that it is the only manual in our language at all fit to be introduced 
into our higher schools and academies, in which a suitable text-book 
in English has long been a desideratum. Professor Hill has under- 
taken to supply the want. He has learning and ability, perfect 
familiarity with the system of philosophy he teaches; but he must 
permit us to doubt, if persons not familiar with St. Thomas, Suares, 
and their commentators in Latin can either sucessfully teach or 
understand his H/ements. The author, when thinking philosophy. 
appears to us to think in Latin. As an elementary work for English- 
speaking pupils of either sex it lacks simplicity and clearness, is too 
scholastic, too technical, and deals too much in abstractions. We, 
whose chief study for half a century has been philosophy, have found 
his work exceedingly difficult to understand, and we are not sure that 
we understand it at all. 

The author is no doubt a good English scholar, but he does not seem 
to us to be fully acquainted with the resources of our noble language 
for philosophy, which are surpassed by no ancient or modern tongue, 
unless the Greek be an exception. It is capable in philosophy of 
receiving and assimilating all the riches of the Greek, Latin, Italian, 
and French languages, while it has in its Teutonic roots, the wealth 
of the German. Itis, perhaps, of all known languages, the best 
fitted to be a universal one, and is already spoken by a popula- 
tion nearly twice as large as that spoken by any other European 
tongue. It only needs Catholic restoration and culture to be the 
richest and noblest language ever written or spoken. But it deteri- 
orates, as does every thing else, in the hands of Protestants and un- 
believing Englishmen and Americans. We think it very possible to 
find better English for philosophy, more simple, graceful and idio- 
matic English, than Father Hill writes, though his English compares 
favorably with that of the best English and American writers of our 
times. Yet English does not lend itself readily to the expression of 
a false or unsound philosophy, and it is not without violence that it 
vields to the needs of a philosophy founded on abstractions. It loves 
the real, the concrete, and abhors the abstract, for the abstract is 
always unreal, a mere mental creation. 
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Father Hill would do well to distinguish between being and ex- 
istence. There is but one being, God, who alone can say, I AM, or 
LI am that am, or who is being itself. All else is from being, Tas its 
being in it, and therefore is not being, but existence. The ev marks 
the relation between creatures, and self-existent, real and necessary 
being; we use therefore being for the ens simpliciter, and existence for 
the ens secundum quid, of the Schoolmen. It avoids confusion, and 
would save us from the absurdity of prating of possible being. Being 
is always actual, and only existences are possible, and not actual. 
We dislike the term concept, and never have occasion to use it, as our 
philosophy claims to be the science of real principles objectively 
given, not the science of abstraction or mental creations. Father 
Hill does not seem to be aware of the significance of that most impor- 
tant principle, which he asserts, p. 14, ‘‘we must assign to objects 
actually perceived concurrent causality, direct or indirect, in the forma- 
tion of all our ideas of every kind.” zx objecto et potentia oritur notitiv. 
or as we are in the habit of expressing it, thought is the product of 
two activities, or of subject and object acting from opposite directions. 
A full comprehension of this principle would have enabled Father 
Hill greatly to simplify his work, and to dispense with one half of it 
as surplusage. 

Father Hill arguing against those he calls exaggerated realists, 
asserts, p. 116, that their doctrine ‘‘ does not differ materially from the 
theory of pantheism, or the system which identifies every real being 
with ag A Homer some times nods. All real being is identical with 
God, is God, for God is being in its plenitude; but not therefore is 
every res sail existence identical with God, as pantheism asserts. The 
author seems to us, to be ignorant of the doctrine of the old realists, 
who are by no means represented by the Louvain professors, who have 
been censured by the Holy See. The question related to the Univer- 
salia of the Schoolmen. Rosceline held them to be mere words, or 
general terms; Aboard held them to be mental conceptions. 
Guillaume de Champeaux of St. Victor, and subsequently bishop of 
Paris, held them to be real, or to exist a parte rei. and St. Thomas held 
them to exist in conceptu, cum fundamento in re. But nobody held them 
to be ideas in the divine mind and indistinguishable from the divine 
essence. But the dispute arose from the neglect of all parties to distin- 
guish between such abstractions as whiteness, roundness, &c. 
and genera and species. In regard to the first, there is no evidence 
that the realists asserted their reality, and St. Thomas is unquestion- 
ably right in opposition to Plato. But it does not follow from this 
that genera and species are not real, or have only a foundation in 
reality. They must be real, or generation is inexplicable. Yet this 
does not require us to hold that they do or can exist apart from the 
individuals individualizing them, nor that they are identical with 
God. Genera and species actually exist, for men cannot be conceived 
without man; but they really exist as created by God himself, who 
creates the kind as well as the individual, which is only its explication. 
To assert their reality as existences or creatures, is no more pantheism 
than is the assertion of the reality of individuals. Indeed, without 
recognizing the reality of genera and species, the author’s reasoning 
against Darwin would lose its point and force. 

The author, page 214, falls, as we think, into a grave mistake as to 
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a canon of Logic. The canon in one form is, there can be no more 
in the conclusion than is asserted in the premises, or in another form, 
the conclusion that exceeds the premises, is invalid. Father Hill 
says of this canon, it ‘‘ forbids a greater extension as to quantity in the 
conclusion than was in the premises; but not a greater comprehension. 
If the prohibition held true of both, there could be no reasoning at 
all, from the truth known to the truth unknown.” Certainly not, and 
no reasoning from the known to the unknown is or can be valid; and 
therefore the syllogism, though it serves to clear up and render ex- 
plicit what is confused or implicit in the premises, never advances 
knowledge beyond the intuition, as has been shown over and over 
again. The conclusion that concludes either eztensivé or comprehensivé 
beyond the premises is simply a sophism. The author holds that, as 
in reasoning from the effect to the cause, we can legitimately ‘ pass 
from the inferior in species, to the eminently superior in species.” 
But the inferior and the eminently superior, or the effect and the 
cause are not in the same species, and the rule of logic that we were 
taught is, T'ransitio a specie ad speciem, non valet. Cause and effect are 
correlatives, and correlatives do not imply, they connote each other, 
and neither is cognized or cognizable without the other. So of finite 
and infinite. They cannot be inferred one from the other, and 
both must be given in one and the same intuition or neither can be 
asserted in the antecedent. The author’s logic is at fault. All we 
can do in the syllogism, which belongs to the reflective reason, is to 
¢o from what is confused in intuition to what is explicit or clear and 
distinct in reflection. The matter of knowledge is advanced by con- 
templation, not by reasoning. Father Hill is reasoning in this, against 
those who contend, that we know God by immediate intuition, that is, 
as he and they understood it, by immediate cognition, which we are 
as far from holding to be true, as he is, though our reasons for not 
holding it are not precisely his. We have no direct intuition of God, 
but we have intuition of what is real and necessary being in the 
intuition of the intelligible object. 

Father Hill however, is very successful in his refutation of 
Darwin’s theory of the origin of species by means of natural selection, 
or by the evolution of one species from another, and cites (p. 122,) a 
passage from St. Thomas,* which we had overlooked, and which 
we commend to the attention of St. George Mivart, the Catholic World, 
and the Dublin Review, namely: Forma est principium speciei ; ab una 
Jorma non proveniunt diverse species,” the form is the principle of the 
species, and from the same form diverse species cannot proceed. Father 
Hill fully sustains us in the ground we take in the foregoing article 
on True and false Science, and maintains that nothing can be devel- 
oped or reduced from matter which it does not contain in germ or 
principle. Does inorganic matter contain in germ or principle living 
organisms? Is it capable by natural or its own inherent laws, of de- 
veloping or evolving them? Do the Fathers, St. Augustine, St. 
Thomas, and Suares teach, or assert principles that imply that it is? 
Certainly not. 

We can, though we hold it not faultless, commend Father Hill's 
book as an excellent summary of the scholastic or peripatetic phil- 
osophy as understood and taught in their schools by the Jesuit Fathers, 


* Summa, p. 1. qu. 76. a. 5. 
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at least some of their General has required them to return to Aristotle 
and Forseca; it is by far the most systematic work on philosophy 
that has been written in the English language, and we thank the 
author for the service he will have rendered the English-speaking 
public by writing and publishing it. 


12.—Lives of the deceased Bishops of the Catholic Church in the United 
States. With an appendix, and an Analytical Table. By RicHarp 
H. Cuarke, A. M. New York: P. O’Shea. 1872. 2 vols, 8vo. 


WE received these two goodly and handsomely printed volumes at 
too late a day to be able to read them carefully and speak of them as 
they merit. They constitute the most considerable contribution to 
the history of the church in our country, with the exception of De 
Courcy and Gilmary Shea’s History, that has as yet been made. The 
volumes contain, if we have made no mistake in counting, sketches 
of the lives of fifty-seven deceased prelates of the church, in what is 
now the territory of the United States, besides of three foreign 
bishops in the appendix. It may be doubted whether the first 
bishop named, Eric or Henry, bishop in 1121, of Garda in Greenland, 
is rightly reckoned among the deceased bishops of the church in the 
United States; for if his jurisdiction extended to territory which is 
now within our republic, his See was in territory never subject to our 
flag. He was probably the first bishop whose See was in what is now 
called the American continent. 

But however this may be, Mr. Clarke has collected and embodied 
a large mass of facts most interesting to every American Catholic, 
which show that the church here, as every where else, unless Ireland 
be an exception, was planted amidst opposition, by toil and suffering, 
in poverty and want, privation and distress, by disinterested and 
heroic men, who counted no sacrifices, not their lives, dear, if they 
could but win souls to Christ, and extend his kingdom on earth. 
Mr. Clarke writes, however, panegyrics rather than biographies of 
our deceased prelates, and is less discriminating, more general, and 
less particular, than we could wish. His rhetoric sometimes overlays 
his facts, and his facts in some instances that come within our 
personal knowledge need more or less rectification. Yet his work, if 
a little too rhetorical, possesses great value, and is full of interest, in- 
struction, and edification. We hope to be able to return to these 
volumes, and speak more particularly of their merits. 


13.—The American Republic, its Constitution, Tendencies and Destin 
By O. A. Brownson, LL. D. A new Edition. New York: 
O’Shea. 1873. 8vo. pp. 439. 


Tus work was for the most part written in 1864-65, before the 
conclusion of the late civil war, only the chapter on Reconstruction, 
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as originally written was cancelled, under the impression that recon- 
struction would be completed before the work could issue from the 
press, and another more general, and less practical was substituted. 
The work was the last in order, though the first written, of a series 
of works, the author had planned, and which he hoped, when he 
suspended his REviEw, to be able to write. The series was intended 
to embrace distinct works on Reason and Faith, or Science and 
Revelation; the Church, the Pope, the Incarnation and the principal 
Mysteries of Faith, Grace, and Free Will, and Ethics, natural and re- 
vealed. This volume would have followed and completed the series. It 
was the hope of being able to write this series of works, which would 
have been made up in great part from essays I had already written 
and published, that chiefly induced me to suspend the Review itself. 
But ill health and other causes prevented me from completing my 
design, and now it is too late, and death will find me with my work 
unfinished, hardly begun. Few live to realize their magnificent 
dreams. 

The work, of which a new Edition has just been published, was not 
received, except by a very few, with much favor. It was condemned 
at the North as southern, at the South as northern; it was abused 
both North and South, because, it was dedicated to my old friend 
George Bancroft, by Protestants because written by a Catholic, and by 
Catholics because it did not favor their political prejudices. As no- 
body took up its defence, its success was not flattering. Perhaps, as 
men’s minds have become more settled, it will be discovered that it 
is no partisan production, but a calm philosophic treatise on the ori- 
gin and ground of political authority whatever its form, and on the 
principles of the American constitution, showing that it is equally 
removed from consolidation, and from independent State sovereignty, 
by maintaining that the sovereignty vests in the States as organic bodies 
united, and not in the States severally, nor in the people back of State 
organization. From present appearances the view taken of our 
political tendencies was too hopeful. The present tendency is 
unquestionably to consolidation, or centralized democracy, only 
another name for centralized despotism. But I think I see the feeble 
beginning of a reaction against it. The grave mistake of the Federal 
administration in Louisiana, is beginning to open the eyes of many. 

As to the religious future of our country we are not less hopeful 
than we were in 1865. The sects have only a galvanic or spasmodic 
life. The only portion of the American people that have any real 
religious life, or that have any promise of the future, is the Catholic 
minority. The sects are combining for our destruction, and may do us 
some harm, and give us much annoyance; but they will fail; their 
covenant with death and their league with hell will come to nought. 
We have no fears on that score; for we believe firmly in God that 
this is to be a great Catholic country, and that Catholics guided and 
sustained by the church will save the republic. I wrote my book 
gainly for the C.tholic young men in or graduating from our 
numerous colleges, and to them, I re-dedicate it. I would it were 
more worthy of them, but I have no courage to revise it, and it is 
doubtful if I could now improve it. It has some truth in it, some 
love of country, and I trust it breathes throughout a Catholic spirit. 
Such as it is, it must be left to live or die. 
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14.— Conferences of the Rev. Pére Lacordaire. Delivered in the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame, in Paris. Translated from the French, By HENRY 
Lanepon.—I. Jesus Christ.—II. The Church. New York: P. 
O’Shea. 1873. 2vols. 8vo. 


THEsE Conferences of that eloquent preacher, and most devoted son 
of St. Dominic, the late Pére Lacordaire, are too well known and 
too highly appreciated to render one word of commendation from us 
necessary or proper. 


15.— The Visible Unity of the Catholic Church maintained against opposite 
Theories. With an Explanation of certain passages in Ecclesias- 
tical History, erroneously alleged in their support. By M. J. 
Ruopes, A. M. New York: Catholic Publication Society. 2 vols. 
in one, 8vo. 


Tuis is a polemical work. As far as we have examined it and are 
able to judge, it is a work of no little learning and merit. We 
suppose such works are needed, and can easily believe that they may 
do great good to many; but we own that we do not appreciate them 
very highly, for it is not for us to vindicate the visible unity of the 
Church, but for those who deny it to vindicate their denial. We do 
heresy too much honor when we put orthodoxy on its defence against 
it. We never in our polemics allow the Church to be placed on the 
defensive ; she needs no apology and we offer none for her. She is the 
kingdom of God on the earth, and if set up on the earth she must be 
a visible kingdom, or she would be to men and nations as if she were 
not. She is catholie, and therefore must be one, for catholicity is 
impossible without unity. Then we have such a thorough contempt 
for Anglican church pretensions, that we cannot bring ourselves to 
discuss them seriously. The Anglican church is Protestant, and 
no section of it is more hopelessly Protestant than the Puseyites or 
Ritualists. 

There is, and can be, no Protestant Church. There is no Church 
without the Pope, successor of St. Peter on whom our Lord said he 
would build his church; and the very essence of Protestantism is the 
denial of the Pope or the papacy. Asa religion, Protestantism is a 
sham, a vain pretender, whose titles are too worthless for discussion. 
Catholics do it quite too much honor; it is as picayunish as it is mis- 
chievous. Its only importance is in its destructiveness of souls and 
of Christian civilization. Yet among Protestants there are, no doubt, 
many individuals whose ignorance of religion is so great that they 
honestly believe that Protestantism is Christianity. These are in 
good faith, and, we may presume, would embrace the truth if they 
could be made to see it. For such as these the work before us may 
be useful, and if it rescues but one soul from error, and becomes the 
instrument of its salvation, the author will be amply rewarded; for 
the salvation of one soul even is a greater good than all the possible 
goods of this world from its beginning to its end. 
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16.—The Sign of the Cross in the Nineteenth Century. By Mar. GAauME, 
prothonotary Apostolic, translated from the French by a Daughter 
of St. Joseph. Philadelphia: Cunningham. 1873, 12mo. pp. 350. 


Tuis is a most charming and instructive book, and we have rarely 
read a book produced in our godless age capable of affording so 
much spiritual delight and profit. It has nothing fanciful in it, but 
is full of solid learning and solid piety. The author bearing in mind 
the words Constantine saw written in the heavens, IN HOC sIGNUM 
VINCE, has endeavored to revive the practice of the early Christians, 
who were accustomed to sign themselves with the cross on awaking 
from sleep in the morning, on returning to rest at night, before and 
after their meals, on starting on a journey, on commencing or finish- 
ing any piece of work, on any sudden occasion of joy or sorrow, in 
danger or any sudden strait, and always at the beginning and at the 
end of their prayers. He shows that all nations from the beginning of 
the world have always been accustomed when praying to make in 
some form the Sign of the Cross. 

In order to aid the revival of the pious practice, which has greatly 
declined in our day among the faithful, Mgr. Gaume has solicited 
and obtained from Pius IX. gloriously reigning, a grant of fifty days 
indulgence, applicable to souls in purgatory, for every time any one 
of the faithful shall make the sign of the cross and repeat the invoca- 
tion of the Blessed Trinity. This is a great boon to all of us who 
have seen most of those who were personally near and dear to us de- 
part, and who may now be suffering in purgatory. The book is 
learned and eloquent and appears to be very well translated. It is 
difficult to overrate its value. 


17.—The Ritual of the New Testament. An Essay on the principles and 
origin of Catholic Ritual in Reference to the New Testament, being 
a revised and enlarged edition of a volume entitled in Spirit and 
in Truth. By the Rev. T. E. Bripeet, C. SS. R. London: 
Burns and Oates. 16mo. pp. 282. 


AN excellent work, which we specially commend to those who re- 
gard Catholic Ritual as purely formal, and opposed to the spirit and 
principles of the New Testament. 


18.—1 The Happiness of Heaven. By a FATHER OF THE SOCIETY OF 
Jesus. Baltimore: Murphy &Co. New York: Catholic Publication 
Society.—2 God our Father. By the same author and the same 
publishers. 


THESE are two admirable books, fresh and original in manner and 
method, and containing much that is new, striking, and instructive, 
at least to us, and are written with elegance, force, and unction. 
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19.—Peter’s Journey, and other Tales. By the author of ‘‘ Marion How- 
ard,” and ‘* Wilfulness and its Consequences.”” By Lapy HERBERT. 
New York: Catholic Publication Society. 1873. pp. 32mo. 


WE did not much like ‘‘ Marion Howard,” though written with 
rare power, because the author while wonderfully successful in 
making converts, took quite too much pains, like many others, to 
prove that it is not absolutely necessary to belong to the church in 
order to be saved. There is enough of latitudinarianism in the 
world without Catholic authors laboring to extend it. The authors 
of Catholic popular literature should be content with adhering to the 
dogma, without seeking to qualify it by human opinions, inspired by 
a weak sentimentality, not by true charity. We have read the tales 
in the volume before us with very great pleasure, and cordially 
recommend them as a charming addition to the Catholic youth’s 
library. 


20.—By the Seaside. <A child’s story. By a Member of the Order of 
Mercy. New York: P. O’Shea. 1872. 


WE have seen no work by the authoress of the Life of Catherine 
McAuley, that we do not admire. ‘‘Seaside” is a charming story, 
prettily and touchingly told, and justifies its motto, ‘‘ Religion governs 
all but stifles nothing.” We like it especially, for it isa story of good 
little boys. Most of our literature for young folks presents us only 
saintly little girls, and treats boys with a sad neglect, as if they had 
no souls, and were incapable of the grace of faith, or of ex ercising 
any Christian virtues. We do not like this. If as much pains were 
taken with the religious culture of boys as is taken with that of girls, 
we should find as many boy-saints as girl- -saints, to say the least. Our 
heart opens to the author who writes with the conviction that boys 
as well as girls have soul, and are equally susceptible of religious 
culture, and of being governed by religious principle. France and 
Italy would not present the sad picture. they do to-day, if as much 
attention had been paid to the early religious training of the boys 
as has been bestowed on that of the girls. In the name of boyhood 
we thank the dear Sister of Mercy who is the author of *‘Seaside ” as 
we have done to the author of that charming story, ‘* Willy Burke.” 


21.—The Progressionists, and Angela. From the German of Conrap 
von BoLtanpEn. New York: Catholic Publication Society. 1873, 
8vo. pp. 211. Double columns. 


WE spoke in our Review for April last, of the excellent works for 
the people in our times, especially in Germany, of Conrad von 
Bolanden, and particularly of the two stories before us. We like 
‘“‘Angela” the best of the two, as the more delicate, graceful, and 
refined. Angela Siegwart is a beautiful and lovely creation, of 
angelic purity, intellectual and cultivated, sympathetic and heroic : 
yet only a true woman enlightened by faith, elevated by grace, and 
guided in all her actions by principles humble, helpful, and loving, — 
such a woman as Catholicity alone forms or can form. The ‘‘ Progres- 
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sionists”” unveils a little too rudely and abruptly, the vices, corrup- 
tions, venality, and tyranny of the champions of modern progress. 
Louise Greifman is beautiful indeed, and very fascinating, but is 
utterly unprincipled and heartless: a sad contrast to the Angel of 
Salingen, Angela Siegwart; yet we should like the book better, if 
the author had been less dark in his shading, less realistic in his 
pictures, or if he had relieved the real, too gross to be looked at in 
its naked horror, with some lights borrowed from the ideal. We 
were obliged to skip the election scenes. They are too horrible to 
be read, though we suppose not more so than the reality. 


22.—Pictorial Bible and Church-Mistory Stories. From the earliest 
down to the present times. By the Rev. H. Formpy. New York; 
Catholic Publication Society. 1873. 3 volumes. 


Tuis is an English work bearing the imprint of a New York publish- 
ing house. It is in three vols., Vol., I gives us the Old Testament, 
vol. Il, the New Testament and vol. III, Stories and Scenes from 
the Church History since the death of the last of the Apostles down to 
our times. A commendable point in the work as an historical work 
is, that it treats the entire history of the people of God from Adam to 
our Holy Father Pius LX, gloriously reigning, as the history of one con- 
tinuous people. The church began with the race and will end only with 
it. The principal feature of the work is its numerous illustrations. 
The design of publishing an illustrated Bible and Church History can- 
not be too warinly commended ; but it strikes us that the illustrations 
are on too small a scale, and are too crowded with figures and too 
indistinct. Mr. Formby has wished to bring his work within the 
reach of the people, which is truly laudable; but in our judgment, 
to a great extent, impracticable. The necessary expense of a 
work, with the requisite artistic excellence, is too great. The illus- 
trations, if they are to teach any thing clearly and distinctly, demand 
a folio or at least a quarto, instead of a 32mo page. Hence when Mr. 
Formby gave us his plan some years ago, we did not encourage it, 
though we were favorable to pictorial histories. 

Our own eyesight has so far failed, that we cannot rely on it in 
judging of pictorial representations, either on a small or larger scale, 
but we are told that the designs in these volumes have no little 
artistic merit, and that the execution is.above the average. The 
author deserves all praise for his intention, his perseverance, and his 
disinterested labors. His Bible and Church History, aside from its 
illustrations and pictorial embellisments, is still very valuable, and 
they certainly, if not of the highest artistic excellence, do not detract 
from its value. and must to the mass of readers, greatly enhance it. 
We do not hold art to be religion, but are always glad to see it pressed 
into the service of religion, in any and every form. Poetry, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, music, eloquence, as well as science and 
erudition, should all be consecrated to the service of God. 
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23.— The Fisherman’s Daughter. By HENDRIK CoNSCIENCE. 24.—The 
Amulet. By the same. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 1873. 12mo. 


THESE two admirable stories have been expressly translated for this 
Edition, and as far as we can judge, admirably translated, at least they 
read like original works in English. The merits of Hendrik Conscience 
as a Flemish author of Catholic and national literature are too well 
known and too highly appreciated to be dwelt upon by us. He isa 
patriot, and delights to point out the simple manners and unostentatious 
virtues of his Flemish countrymen, and labors with great zeal and 
perseverance to guard them against the corrupting influence of French 
fashions, French manners, French literature, and French infidelity ; 
but we fear without any notable success. Belgium, really one of the 
most, if not the most Catholic country in Europe, allows itself to be 
governed by the pitiable infidel or so-called Liberal minority. Hendrik 
Conscience is a patriot, but his patriotism is always inseparable from 
and subordinated to his Catholic faith and worship, as in the case of 
the better class of Irish authors. 

The ‘‘Fisherman’s Daughter ” is one of the very best and most pleas- 
ing of the author’s numerous stories. The blind old Fisherman is a 
noble specimen of a man, formed by Catholic faith and discipline, 
capable by the elevation of his sentiments, the simplicity of his man- 
ners, the purity of his heart, the integrity of his life, and his exhaustless 
charity of adding lustre to any rank in society. His daughter Beila 
is worthy of such a father r, and rarely has fiction in any language 
portray ed so noble, so beautiful, and re: ally so lovable a character; and 
it seems to us that it was rather to degrade than to elevate her, to 
transfer her from the Fisherman’s cottage to the castle of the noble. 
‘*The Amulet” isa story of rare power, founded on an incident that 
occured in the city of Antwerp, in the sixteenth century, and admirably 
sketches the manners of that commercial capital at that period. It is, 
however, too tragic for our taste. The only fault we find with Hendrik 
Conscience, and i it is counted a merit, rather a fault with the great 
majority of readers, is that he is too tragic, piles up the agony too high, 
though he generally ends his stories according to our wishes; we 
should read stories for recreation, not for a sensation, and we should 
be better pleased with the author, if he would have a little more mercy 
on our sensibility. Yet he is one of the purest, noblest, and most 
gifted popular author’s of our times. 


25.—A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges, Founded on com- 
parative Grammar. By J. H. ALLEN AND J. B. GREENOUGH. 
Revised Edition. Boston: Ginn Brothers. 1872. 12mo. pp. 252. 


From the slight examination we have been able to give to Allen 
and Greenough’s Latin Grammar, we are disposed to think very 
favorably of it; we like its plan and method, which are admirable, and 
it strikes us as far superior to any other Latin Grammar we are 
acquainted with, though perhaps not adapted to young pupils. 
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26.—-Latin Lessons. Adapted to Allen and Greenough’s Latin Gram- 
mar. Prepared by R. F. Letenton, Master of the Melrose High 
School. Boston: Ginn Brothers. 8vo. pp. 252. 


TueEsE Lessons are admirably adapted to the wants of the learner, 
and the only fault we find with them, is that they give too few exer- 
cises in rendering English into Latin. They afford every facility for 
rendering Latin into English, but no one is a Latin scholar who can- 
not speak and write Latin with ease and correctness. 


27.—TueE Messrs Ginn Brothers have sent us, Our World, part I. and 
part II., A School Geography. By Miss Mary L. Haut. The plan 
is good, but the execution is in some respects faulty. The pupil 
by studying it will obtain only a very superficial knowledge of 
Geography; besides, there are many inaccuracies in it. Yet we are 
bound to say, that we are acquainted with no school geography to 
be preferred to it, and its design is excellent. 


28.—Seur Hugenie. The Life and Letters of a Sister of Charity. By 
the author of a ‘‘Sketch of the Life of St. Paula.” Baltimore: 
Murphy & Co. 1873. 32mo. 287. 


WERE it not for the air of reality and truth of the Letters published 
in this finely printed little volume, we should take ‘‘Scur Eugenie ” 
to be a fancy sketch, not a genuine portait. If not intended as a pious 
study, why are the names of her parents, and her place of residence left 
blank? If, as we suppose, it is the biography of a real person who 
really lived in the flesh, there is too much vagueness, too much 
mystery thrown around her, and too much pains taken to conceal 
her identity, for which we can see or imagine no sufficient reason. 
Otherwise the book is unobjectionable, well written and truly edify- 
ing,—indeed, a charming book, showing that the grace of God 
comes with irresistible power, if we may say so, without meaning to 
favor the gratia victrix of the Jansenists. If real, it adds another 
to the thousands of proofs we already have, that our Lord 
brings elect souls into the one fold, instead of saving them outside 
of it. Here is a young Protestant girl, who, when only nine years 
old, resolves to become a Catholic, perseveres till she becomes one, 
and becomes also the instrument of the conversion of her whole 
family. ‘Other sheep have I that are not of this fold; them also 
I must bring, that there may be one fold and one shepherd.” O, our 
modern sentimentalism, which seeks to soften the truth and liberalize 
the dogma of the Church, lulls countless thousands of heretics 
asleep in their heresy, and prevents them from hearing and obeying 
the voice of the Good Shepherd. 
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29.— Church Defence: Report of a conference on the present dangers 
of the Church. - New York: Catholic Publication Society. 1873. 


Tuts jeu d’esprit is by the witty author of ‘‘My Clerical Friends,” 
and is no less solid than witty. The conference is held by Anglican 
ministers on the present danger of the Anglican Church, which we 
need not say isfor us no church at all. The book verifies the assertion 
‘‘the way of the transgressor is hard.” We have no wish to see the 
Anglican Church disestablished, for its disestablishment would not 
benefit Catholics, and as far as we can see, whether in England or 
Ireland, only dissenters can gain by it. The dissenters being for the 
most part Calvinists, are, if less ridiculous, infinitely more dangerous 
than Anglicans playing at church. 


30.— Constance and Marion ; or the Cousins. By M. A. B. Baltimore: 
Kelly, Piet, & Co. 1873. 


A pleasant little story, the scene of which is laid in Ireland. 


81.—The Old Catholics at Cologne. A sketch in three scenes, By 
Herr FroOxnicnh. New York: James A. McGee. 1873. Well 
worth reading. | 


82.—A Winged Word and other Sketches and Stories. By M. A. F, 
author of the ‘‘House of York.” New York: Catholic Publica- 
tion Society. 1873. 


WE have been told that in our notice of the ‘*‘ House of York ” in‘our 
January REVIEW, we were unjust in our criticism of its author, and 
we were undoubtedly so, if all we said of women authors of modern 
popular literature is to be applied to her; but we stated expressly that 
the severe censures we passed did not apply to her, and that we 
should be very sorry to have her for a moment think that they were 
meant for her. We have reéxamined what we actually said of the 
‘* House of York,” but we have been unable to find that we transgressed 
the bounds of legitimate criticism. We expressed our honest judg 
ment, which she and her friends are not obliged to accept, but which 
we have as yet seen no reason to modify. We never soften our judg- 
ment of a book because its author is a woman, and towards the gifted 
author of the book in question, an entire stranger to us, we had and 
could have no prejudice or unfriendly feeling. Asa rule we are not 
great admirers of female literature, and as critics, we aim to correct 
the popular taste, not to encourage it. We are severe in our taste, 
we admire description when it serves the action of the piece; but 
we regard it as an artistic defect, however beautiful it may be in itself, 
if introduced only for description’s sake ; and on this point we probably 
do not agree with the publie taste, nor with the author of the ‘‘ House 
of York.” Yet she looks on nature with the eye and training of a 
poet, and her descriptions have always the merit of presenting dis- 
tinctly and vividly, as complete pictures, the scenes she describes. 
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We do not think that we underrated her book, as we gave it the preémi- 
nance over any other Catholic novel written in this country by an 
American lady, and in some respects pronounced it superior to the 
novels of Lady Georgiana Fullerton. We know not what more her 
friends could expect of us. The ‘‘ House of York” has not a character 
equal to the Catholic lady, Catherine Tresham, in ‘* Merton House.” 

The volume now before us consists of several short stories and 
sketches, and a longer story, ‘* Daybreak,” which, though faulty in 
several respects as a work of art, is in our judgment superior to the 
‘* House of York.” Miss Hamilton is a far superior character to 
Edith York, and there are scenes in the work of far greater power, and 
more life-like. Mr. Lewis is admirably individualized, and every New 
Englander has known him. He is liberal, an inveterate enemy of 
bigotry and fanaticism, ready to take up the cudgels in defence of 
Catholics against the Protestant parsons, but without the slightest 
Catholic tendency or religious aspiration. The authoress has judged 
wisely in leaving him unconverted. The intended hero of the story is 
not much. Too many and too improbable conversions are effected for 
Vraisemblance, The chief interest of the story for us, however is, in the 
glimpses it gives us of the suffering of a large class, mostly women or 
girls, rarely considered by modern philanthropy, and for whose relief 
modern society makes,no provision. For the lowest class of the poor 
ample provision is made; but, as we think, we have heretofore re- 
marked, for a class, called by Carlyle in his cynical way ‘‘ gigmanity 
disgigged,” or persons brought up to ride in a gig but have no gig in 
which to ride. These have been tenderly brought up, have been well 
educated ana accustomed to move in cultivated and refined society. 
Fluctuations in business, the failure or death of the husband or father, 
has left them penniless, with no habits that fit them to struggle with 
poverty, and with all the habits and taste that demand wealth. They 
are’ willing to earn their living by work, but there is no work such 
as they can do, for them. They cannot beg, cannot be relieved as 
paupers, and are too high spirited to let their sufferings be known or 
even suspected. It is not easy in a community that treats poverty as 
a disgrace, as a crime even, and where wealth alone, or at least suc- 
cess 1s honored, it is not easy, as we have heretofore pointed out, to 
imagine what these have to suffer. ‘* There are no poor in this country, 
except it may be some foreign paupers, thrown on our shores,’’ we are 
told time and again. There is not a word of truth in it. We know 
personally its falsity. The foreign born paupers are by no means the 
only poor and needy amongst us. As a rule, the immigrants are the 
most industrious and thriving portion of the country. We have not 
so many paupers as Great Britain, but we have relatively as much 
poverty as any other civilized country; and we know of no country on 
earth, where it is so great a misfortune to be poor, none where honest 
labor is less respected. The rich, what we call the upper classes, 
respect laboring men and women as they do working horses and oxen, 
hardly otherwise. We need not wonder at this, for there is no other 
country in which that curse of modern society, Protestantism, has so 
free a scope, and shows so completely what it is as a social system. 
The author of ‘*‘ Daybreak ” sees the evil, but hardly sees that it is the 
natural effect of Protestantism becoming every day more completely 
identical with Paganism. 
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The ‘‘Winged Word,” is powerfully written; some of the other 
stories and sketches are written with much feeling and truthfulness. 
The author has her faults, which belong to the community in which 
she has been brought up and the literary pabulum on which she has 
fed; but she is notwithstanding a gifted writer, and we would by 
no means discourage her. She is not a writer that a little adverse 
criticism can extinguish; she has stuff enough in‘her to bear it, and 
to be the better for it. No author can be written down, except by him- 
self. But we own that we are apt to suspect an author, we find 
admiring Wordsworth, quoting the Brownings with respect, and 
charmed with Tennyson, whom it is indeed the fashion to praise, but 
whom we have never been able to respect as true poets. We hold in 
horror the present literary tendency of the English-speaking world, 
and hence our belligerent attitude towards it, and our own unpopular- 
ity. We want a literature that has thought in it as well as words, and 
in which reason and imagination are thoroughly fused. 


33— Wild Times. A Tale of the Days of Queen Elizabeth. By 
Ceca Mary Cappett. A New Edition. 34.—Life of J. 
THEOPHANE VENARD. Martyr in Tanuin. Translated from the 
French. By Lapy Hersertr. 35.—TZ'he Life of Henry Dore. 
Martyr. By the ApB& FerpINAND Baupry. Translated from the 
French. By Lapy HERBERT. 





TueseE are all publications of the New York Catholic Publica- 
tion Society, Lawrence Kehoe, Agent. 


36—Mr. O’Shea is proceeding rapidly with his splendid Library 
Edition of Cardinal Wiseman’s Works, of which he has already 
published ten volumes. 


37. —We have received through the Catholic Publication Society 
from Burns and Oates, our London Publishers. A Hundred Medi- 
tations on the Love of God. By Rosert Sournwett, 8S. J., who 
suffered martyrdom under, Elizabeth of England, edited by John 
Moris, 8S. J. 38.—The Threshhold of the Catholic Church. By Rev. 
B. BaesHAWk, with preface by the Rt. Rev. Monsignor Capel. 
39.—Jerene of Armorica. A Tale of the Time of Clovis. By J. C. 
BATEMAN. 40.—Homeward. By the Rev. FarHer Rawes, 0.8. C. 2 
edition. 41.—Mary Magnifying God. By Wii11am HuMpPHeEry, 
of the congregation of the Oblates of St. Charles. The Catholic 
Publication Society, and our own publishers, Messrs. Pustet & Co., 
have the publication of Messrs. Burns and Oates for sale. 
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42.—The American Theory of Government. By PeTER H. BurNnetr. 2d 
Edition, revised and enlarged. New York: Appleton & Co. 1863. 


Tuts brochure was called forth by the civil war which was raging at 
the time it was written. We have a profound respect for Judge Bur- 
nett, its author; but we have little or no respect for written constitu- 
tions, and still less for constitutional amendments. Every people 
receives from Providence at its birth an unwritten constitution with 
which national life and prosperity are indissolubly linked, and 
any alterations of it or tampering with it, tends only to impair its 
vigor, and to enfeeble the nation. When our nation was born, the 
advanced statesmen of all countries of the world believed in no 
providential or unwritten constitution, but believed very firmly in 
written constitutions. They rejected tradition, and held that the 
people could make or unmake the constitution, and would feel them- 
selves bound to obey a constitution imposed by their own will on 
themselves. There are some people who have not as yet outgrown 
the fatal delusion. 

Judge Burnett’s suggested amendments would fail of effecting the 
purpose he has in view, for, though all conservative, they are not in 
accordance with the providential constitution of the country. Our poli- 
ticians— statesmen we have not—commit the fatal mistake of consult- 
ing as their rule of action, the tendency of the people, that is, the ruling 
class of them, instead of tradition and the unwritten American Con- 
stitution, from which the people, misled by false theories and their 
special interests or view of their interests, are daily departing. The 
tendency is to a centralized democracy, to make the Federal govern- 
ment the supreme and only government of the country, and the 
States mere prefectures. We are seeking under democratic forms to 
establish the unitarian despotism that Cavour aimed at in Italy, and 
Bismark is aiming at in Germany. All the amendments to the 
written constitution hitherto proposed and adopted have tended in 
this direction, to weaken the independence, and circumscribe the 
sphere of the several States. We have well nigh effaced the un- 
written constitution, and obliterated the Federal Republic. 

There is no help for us, for written constitutions are not worth the 
parchment on which they are engrossed,—no help for us from any 
possible political action, we mean. Our salvation, political or other- 
wise, can come only from religion restoring in the hearts of the people 
the authority of the law of God and of tradition. The political order 
is insufficient for itself. It needs the aid of the Church of God, and 
where the people reject the Church, and have no authoritative religion 
commanding them from above, they can neither govern themselves 
nor be well governed. With filial submission on the part of the 
people to the Church of God, any constitution of the state suffices 
for good government; without it, none can suffice. He who seeks the 
salvation of his country, as he who seeks the eternal salvation of the 
souls of his countrymen, instead of troubling his head about material 
constitutions, should ‘‘ seek first the kingdom of God and his justice, 
and all these will be added,” or follow as necessary consequences in 
divine providence. One thing only is necessary. The politics of the 
country will continue to go from bad to worse, till the people return 
to the church, and submit in heart and soul to the law of God. 
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43.— The Doctrine of Hell, ventilated in a discussion between the Rev. C. A. 
Walworth and Wm. H. Burns, Esq. New York: Catholic Publica- 
tion Society. 1873. [We shall review this work at length 
hereafter. | 


44.— The Irish Reformation ; or the Alleged Oonversion [to Protestantism] 
of the Irish Bishops at the Accession of Queen Elizabeth. By W. 
MaAzIERE Brapy, D. D. 45.—State Papers, Concerning the Irish Church 
in the Time of Queen Elizabeth. Edited by the same. New York: 
Catholic Publication Society. [The Author and Editor is a 
Protestant, and was a minister of the late Anglican Establishment 
in Ireland, but in certain controversies, in which we feel a little 
interest, takes the Catholic side. ] 


46.—Vivia Perpetua; or the Martyrs of Carthage. By R. DE Manr- 
court. Translated from the French. New York: P. O’Shea. 
1873. 16mo. pp. 432. 


TALEs, illustrative of Church History, if well written, are not only 
interesting to both young and old, but both instructive and edifying. 
They may be made to excite a taste for historical reading and 
research; and also to give the reader a fuller, a more familiar 
acquaintance with the actors and events, the manners and customs, the 
virtues and vices, of a given epoch or country at a remote period, than 
can be derived from the best general histories and biographies. This 
is evident to all who have read ‘Fabiola,” by the late Cardinal 
Wiseman, or, ‘‘Callista,” by the distinguished Dr. Newman. 
Neither Gregory of Tours, nor the ‘‘Récits des Merovingiens,” of 
Augustine Thierry, gives us so lively an idea of the early part of the 
Merovingian Epoch in what is now France as J. C. Bateman gives us 
in his well-constructed story, of ‘‘Irene of Armorica.” After read- 
ing his story, although it has some anachronisms, we have not only 
a more vivid, but a more just and truthful conception of the state 
of society in Gaul, and its mingled civilization and barbarism, 
Christianity and Paganism, faith and superstition, in the time of 
St. Remigius, St. Avitus, Chlovis, and St. Chlotilda, than is else- 
where easily to be obtained. In it we assist, as the French say, at the 
beginning of Christendom, which succeeded the fall of the Roman 
empire, and which continued down almost to our own times, 
Christianity lives indeed, but Christendom has ceased to exist. 

The work before us, if written by a Catholic, would seem to be 
written under the restraints of the disciplina arcani which obtained in 
the Church, in the age of the emperor Severus, in which the scene is 
laid. Our doubt of its being written by a Catholic arises less from 
what the author says than from what he does not say. The church 
he describes is episcopal, not papal, and he seems ignorant of every 
sacrament, but that of baptism. The marriage of the clergy, even 
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that of bishops, even of the Bishop of Rome, is presented as if it was 
in full accordance with the discipline of the church, and too much 
stress is laid on the simplicity of the primitive church, asif in contrast 
with the pomp and splendor of the church’s ritual at a later period, 
not to excite suspicions of the authors catholicity. The work has, 
besides, too much French sentimentalism, and, in reading it, we hardly 
feel that the martyrs are the victors in the fight. Yet the book is ably 
written, and full of deep and even tragic interest. M. de Maricourt 
does not seem to us to catch the exultant tone of the acts of the 
martyrs, and in reading his account of the martyrs of Carthage, he 
excites our indignation at the cruelty of the persecutors, rather than 
our admiration of that power of faith, that strength of hope, and that 
burning love which enable the Catholic to triumph over it, and joy 
in suffering for Christ. 

M. de Maricourt would seem to write as if the glory of the martyrs, 
were the common inheritance of all who call themselves Christians. 
This is a mistake. Only the Catholic Church has martyrs, and oniy 
Catholics can claim communion with them. Protestants have peopled 
heaven with martyrs indeed, but only as the heathen did, nay, as 
they continue to people it. There is scarcely a day passes in which 
some Catholic missionary is not martyred by the heathen. Yet, who 
hears of a Protestant missionary tortured, and executed for preaching 
Christ ? The heathen do not dread Protestant missionaries, any more 
than do the infidels of France, Spain, or Italy. They are of the 
world, and the world loves its own. Wherever they go, they are the 
allies of the heathen, infidel, persecutors of the church, or the Catholic 
missionaries, the only missionaries our Lord sends or whe win the 
glorious crown of martyrdom in his service. 


47.—The Limerick Veteran; or the Foster-Sisters. By Aanes M. 
Stewart, author of ‘* Florence O'Neil.” Baltimore: Kelly, Piet, 
& Co. 1873. 16mo. pp. 253. 


Tuts tale, partly domestic and partly historical, appears to be the 
signal of one we have not seen, and ends with a quasi promise of an- 
other. It is well written, and full of interest, as are all the other 
stories of the same authoress that we have read. She. however, like 
many other psychologists, in representing an obstinate woman, seems 
to mistake the concentration and strength of passion for strength of 
will. 


*.* We are surprised to learn of the great increase of Catholic 
publications during the last eight years. From the numbers sent us, 
we would infer that theincrease had been more than ten-fold. This 
proves that our Catholic books are in demand, that our Catholic com- 
munity is a reading community, and are encouraging their own 
literature. This is a wholesome symptom, and proves that ow 
Catholic Schools are doing this work. 
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The Wew God. A Narrative for the People. Translated from 
the German of Conrad Von Bolanden by Very Rev. Theodore 
Noethen, V.G. Price, cloth ; : ; ; : : . $ .75 
Paper . ‘ : ‘ ; ‘ ; : k : , ee 


The Wanna of the WVew Covenant. A Sacramental Com- 
panion. By the Rev. J. B. Pagani. 172 pages, cloth : , .50 


The Glories of Wary. Translated from the Italian of St. 
Alphonsus Maria de Liguori. Second Edition. Revised by R. 
A. Coffin, C.SS.R. 670 pages, cloth . ; ‘ ; 
Roan, gilt sides and edges . 


The Life of St. Vimcent de Paul. By Henry Bedford, 
M.A. 216 pages, cloth ; ‘ . . : 


The New Testament Narrative in the Words of the 
Sacred Writers. Translated according to the Vulgata. 
With notes, etc. 312 pages, cloth : : r 


Explanation of the Episties and Gospels for the Sundays, 
Holydays, and Festivals throughout the Ecclesiastical Year, to 
which are added Instructions on Christian Faith and Morals, ex- 
planations of different Ceremonies and Practices of the Church, 
and the Lives of many Saints. By Rev. Leonhard Goffine, Priest 
-of the Order of Premonstratensians. Edited and enlarged by 
Rev. George Ott, Dean and Pastor. With the Approbation of 
the Right Rev. Bishop of Ratisbon. Translated from the newest 
German Edition by Rev. Gerard M. Pilz, O.S.B. In two parts, 
profusely illustrated. 816 pages 8vo, cloth 

“The Blessed Eucharist, our Greatest Treasure. By 
Rev. M. Miiller, Priest of the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer. Sixth revised edition. Cloth. 

Prayer, the Key of Saivation. By lev. M. Miiller, C.SS.R. 
Second revised edition. Cloth . 2 : : ; ] 

The Order of Laying the First Stone of a New 
Church. According to the Roman Pontifical. In Latin and 
English. Price . : : 

Life of Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin, Prince and 
Priest. By Sarah M. Brownson. With an Introduction by 
O. A. Brownson, LL.D. 480 pages. Price, bound in cloth 
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